








The Feature 
Photoplay 


By HENRY ALSERT PHILLIPS 
Mekes clear the guiding principles of 
drematizetion with special reference to 
the multiple-reel pley. In addition, con- 
teins numerous principles, procedures, 
and examples valuable not only in ploto 
pley but in other dramatic writing. 


285 peges, $!.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Seceqfield 1 hom 


Children’s Stories 
And How To Tell Them 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 
and MARIETTA STOCKARD 


A guide in the writing of stories to be 
told or read to young children; a manual 
for mothers, teachers, and story-tellers; 
and « collection of the fifty best short 
juvenile classics arranged according to 
the age of te child. 


352 paaes, $3.00 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfield 3, Mass. 





The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
Deals with laws governing the plot; plot 
analysis; the process of plotting; the progres- 
sive steges in plotting; plot development; plot 
geneslogy; clessificetions end veriations of 
plot sources; end many other questions con 
cerning plotting. 


175 peaes, $!.50 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springtield 3, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


Helps you ase the righ’ 
word In the rinht place 


Thoroughly up to date with the ‘newer’ words, 

Arranged “‘alphabetically,”’ so thet if is easy, 

Words of similar meaning listed in “aroups.” 
907 large pp., indexed $5.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Moss. 





Dictionary 
of Thoughts 


A collection of 20,000 Thoughts cover- 
ing @ period of over 4000 years, indexed 
and cross-indexed for ready reference 


Maxims, pithy sayings, proverbs, quo- 
tations, humor, wit and wisdom. 
780 pages, $4.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 





THE PROTECTION AND 
MARKETING OF 
LITERARY PROPERTY 


By PHILIP WITTENBERG 


A well-known lawyer explains the copyright 
laws and questions of authors rights, the latest 
contract forms, the subjects of libel, end 
plagisrism. Also deals with agents and mer- 
kets. Simply written, with many interesting 
case histories and suggestions. 


395 pp., $3.75 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfleld 3, Mass. 





JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 
25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 
*Plot Stories for Young Folks? 
* Create Charecters? ‘°Imvemt Ac- 
* Write Dialegue? ° Show 
Setting? ° Make Alluring Titles? 
* Achieve Interest? °* Polish Your 
Work? ° Sell Your Story? 
Learn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
haeaiee. 
This is not a course ebout writing but 
actwal writing. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised 
with marketing help. 
Our Fees Are Reasonable. 
For Information, Address 


THE — iu 
WM, Springfield 3, Mess. 





& o 
The National Poetry 
Society of America 


1 Is now welcoming to membership 
all cultured persons interested in 
good poetry. 

1 Under the present quota terms 
new members are accepted at 
special low rates until the charter 
is closed. 

1 Membership now includes one 

ear’s subscription to STANZA, 
National Poetry Magazine. 
Sample copy 25c. 


1 Please address all inquiries to: 
The Rational Poetry Seciety 
of America 
P. O. Box 1425, Washington, D. C. 








NS ao, 








TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


The eppea! of poetry is irresistible. A good 
m has many existences after the first print- 
ing; it is published over and over, and clip- 
pings are treasured by readers until the peper 
% worn out. 

Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
taught on broad and sound lines, without ex- 
clusive attention to any one cult or idea among 

ts If is @ course for persons who feel the 
impulse for poetic expression yet who realize 
that expert and sympathetic guidance and 
criticism would be of help. 

Its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and call for the writing of @ 
considerable number of poems, as well as 
poetic fragments in various forms as exercises— 
all under personsl direction. 

The terms are reasonable. 
address 


THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 
Dept. WM Springfield 3, Mass. 
a _ 


For information, 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderately priced courses offer 
just what you are seeking—constructive 
criticism: frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils have written 
successful short-stories, articles 
and poems: have won substantial 
prizes in literary contests: are 
selling their material to leading 
magazines. 


Details sent upon request 


THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Now Leading Author 

A, E. Van Vogt, one of 
the all-time greats in set 
ence fiction, author 
published book 
sandn 
“The Palmer Course 


st hve 
res of 
slorte prelettes 
writes 
is excellent It was a 


milestone im my Career 


New Writer Succeeds 
“After only six lessons 
I sold my first article, 
then re-wrote it and sold 
it to another publication, 
and recently adapted it 
for a third. Thanks to 
Palmer for help and en- 
couragement."’—E. N. Hal- 
burnt, Knoxville, Tenn 


Here’s How Palmer 
Students are Doin 


How Does Your Own Success Compare With These? 


Can't Keep Up With 

Sales 

1 had never written a 
line before starting the 
Palmer course, yet start 
ed to market my articles 
after the first lessons 
Now | can't write fast 
enough to keep up with 
sales of my articles 
Hugh G. Jarman, Mon 
treal 


Free Book Tells How 

To learn how Palmer Institute home- 
study training can help you, send for 
free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories, which explains Palmer's unique 
method of training for 
highest pay in all helds Approved 
short stories, novels, mys- for 
teries, radio scripts, fea- Veterans 











ture articles. Send today 
Palmer institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member National Home Study Council 
Desk K-20 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal 


FREE ‘Pamer instituTE 
OF AUTHORSHIP 
BOOK EST. 1917 


Desk K-20, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal 





1 
Please send me free book explaining how t 
Palmer home-study training may help me to 
increase My income trom writing. Confiden 
tial. No salesman will call | 
Mr. 
Mrs | 
Miss 


Address 


Zone State 
Please print clearly 
erans: Check here ( ) 


= 
— 


First Sale Pays for 
Course 


“IT had previously taken 
two writing courses with 
out success. Now, after 
enrolling with Palmer, [| 
have received a check for 
my first sale (short story, 
to Cappers Weekly) ; 
Warren Crumrine, 
Ohi. 


Tithn, 


You Learn at Home 
Palmer student, you 
instruction; in- 


As a receive: 
interesting, 
genious devices to make learning easier; 
individual professional 
writers who go over your own material 
and guide you step by step. You learn 
by writing, doing actual writing assign- 
ments in the privacy of your own home. 
Thus you develop your own individual 
You save time and effort 


practical 


coaching — by 


writing style. 
in preparing for success. 


Endorsed by Famous Authors 

Palmer Institute is an approved school, 
a member of the National Home Study 
Council, and is endorsed by such famous 
authors as Katharine Newlin Burt, Keith 
Monroe, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Ger- 
trude Atherton, and others. Rupert 
Hughes writes: “I have found Palmer 
Institute's Instruction material most in- 
teresting, intelligent and helpful.” 





WRITER'S MONTHLY 


A JOURNAL FOR ALL WHO WRITE 





Volume 75 Fesruary, 1950 





Contents 


EXPERIENCE MEETING 
TWO IMPORTANT ESSENTIALS IN COLUMN WRITING—Ben Arid 





HELP YOUR CHILDREN TO WRITE! — Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 
AN ARTICLE ON YCUR WAY TO WORK — Raymond M. Solomon 
OUR MEN AND WOMEN — Leslie E. Dunkin 





AUSTRALIAN MARKETS — William Beecham 





THE EDITOR HAS A NOTION 








PRIZE CONTESTS 








WHERE TO SELL 
Markets for Short-Shorts 
Art Magazines 
Astrological, Metaphysical and Psychological Publications 
Trade Publications 
Miscellaneous 
Discontinued 





Published monthly by Writer’s MontHLy, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. Copyright by The Home Correspondence School. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Springfield, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Matter. 


Editor, Lew H. Morse; Associate Editor, Vicroria E. WIFGAND 
25¢ a copy; $2.50 a year 
Canadian, $2.75; Foreign, $3.00 a year 





Experience Meeting 


Material for this department, if accepted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 
tions according to lengih. Contributions not longer than 300 words are preferred. 


All material must be double-spaced. 


HAVE YOU A 
HOBBY 


You'll find the Hobby Reporter a 
mental bank of ideas, craftsmanship 
hobbies, capturing the imagination of 
the great American drama ‘Who 
Fashions The Human Mind Photo- 
graphs and feature articles, a con 
stant guide to something new in 
enterprise You're in Hobby Land 
the moment you turn the pages of 
each issue of the Hobby Reporter 
Subscription $1.50 a year 


HOBBY REPORTER 
Dept. W—Penacook, New Hampshire 





WRITERS 


WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Mag Price 
$175.00 
250.00 
495.00 


@. | have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the past 1S years te 
over 100 different nationa 


Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 
The Scorpion, True Detective 


magazines 

. My students—-WRITING AND SLANT 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured newsstand 
publications 

. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETI 
LY PERSONAI ABSOLUTELY IN 
DIVIDUAI Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAI TAI 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAI 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS 

No offer AS UNIQUE AS DIFFERENT 

AS PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGIN 

NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 
SIONAI has ever betore been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.’ 


WILL H. MURRAY 


5703 BROADWAY CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


today in scores” of 





Unavailable items cannot be returned. 


Writers should not be impatient 
about seeing their efforts in print. 
In the spring of 1947, I sold three 
holiday plays to a large play pub- 
lishing company, and only re- 
cently, some copies of the book 
published in 1949, arrived. The 
publisher’s 
these days. 

If you write for the church 
papers, you do well to watch such 
Re- 
cently, I prepared a number of 


wheels turn slowly 


publications for changes. 


articles and stories, with a certain 
little paper in mind. Just before 
mailing, however, I decided to get 
hold of a recent copy to be sure 
of correct address, etc. Upon 
reading it, I learned that it was 
the final number, as the paper 
was being published no longer. 
In this way, I was saved consid- 
erable 


postage, as well as the 


disappointment of a rejection slip. 


This time-saving counts heavily if 
you are writing seasonal material 
which must reach the publisher 
many weeks in advance. 

A group of short articles, which 
later found acceptance, were re- 
jected by The Lookout, 8th and 
Cutter Sts., Cincinnati 3, Ohio, 
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with the following explanation of 
their needs: Fiction: Short stories 
of 1000 to 1500 words, and serials 
of 8 to 10 installments, 1200 to 
1500 words each. Fiction wanted 
is that which is acceptable not 
only for good grammar and effec- 
tive story-telling style, but is 
keenly interesting — capable of 
holding attention of readers; clean 
but not mawkish, etc. 


Articles: Chiefly methods or 
news type of articles on phases of 
educational work of the local un- 
denominational church or dealing 
with personal or family problems 
of Christian life or work; 1000 to 
1500 words. Essays of editorial 
nature are not wanted unless they 
are of timely or noteworthy ap- 
peal. Minimum rate, one-half cent 
a word. Not in the market for 
poetry, “shorts” or fillers.—n. rR. 


Home Life, published for the 
Building and Loan Associations, 
(221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1) according to a form letter sent 
to contributors, checks copy care- 
fully, but sometimes holds it 
longer than they should. If you 
want your manuscript returned 


before they have had time to 
consider it, they will be glad to 
comply with your request. Their 
top price for any feature (and 
some of them are _ beautifully 
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THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 
FOR EVERYONE INTERESTED IN 


A WRITING CAREER 


iiss sn/camiiinnecteeiaiecanaaiaii 
by writing under the personal direc- 
tion of successful writers and edi- 
tors. The Magazine Institute, a pri- 
vate school completely owned and 
operated by editors and writers, 
offers practical instruction in short 
story and article writing. You work 
in your own home, on your own time. 


Every assignment you submit is 
returned with detailed criticism. Ex- 
perienced writers patiently correct 
your work and help develop your 
style to suit the demands of the 
modern magazine market. You ask 
all the questions you like. As your 
ability grows you get a chance to 
concentrate on the sort of things 
you do best—essays, features, short 
sketches, and so forth. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Writers themselves active in the 
magazine field help you find your 
best outlets, often suggest markets 
ye might never have heard of. Send 

oe a pe for the free cata- 
= w tells you 
how you may get | VETERANS: 
8 toward a This 
ey career. Ps 4 
veterans’ 
eg trainteg 
INSTITUTE. Ime 

Dept. 472-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 

Recketelier Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


lS AIR Ee a 
The Magazine Institute, inc. 

Dept. 472-B, Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send catalog, no obligation, to: 














Check here if eligible under G. 
0 ee eo Fyn A 
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Classified Advertising Rates: S0¢@ a line; 
not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. Count five average 
words to a line; name, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 
preceding month. Rates for Display Adver 


tising on request. 


TYPING AND REVISING 


CALIFORNIA 





- - 
Bairnoty, Exerar Krier. What every writer 
feeds. Modern professional polish incorpo 
fated; writer's personality and style retained. 
21 years’ satistactory service to world-wide 
Glientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
Writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
@rticles. poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
Comparing. Imma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St... STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
qSan Francisco 1918 to 1943). 


_—— ee 


GEORGIA 


r 1000 


os ~-- 


MANuscaRipts accurately typed, 60¢ 


Minor corrections. Carbon. Mrs. J. L. De 
Grorn, 19 W. Perry St., Savannah, Georgia 


INCIANA 


ExerrirNcrp in preparation of author's man 
scripts, including expert typing. Typing 
Blone, S0¢ per 1000 words. LoNA HF&KRkON 
$810 Lexington Ave., Indianapolis, Ind 
Manuscript TyPine, $0¢ per thousand; minor 
Porrections, one carbon. ALMA M. Morcan 
P O. Box 95, Peru, Indiana 


_ _ ——_____-_ ___ — 


MAINE 


= ate ais 
Manuscript TypinG neatly and accurately 
Manuscripts that meet editorial requirements 
Rates, 50¢ per 1000 words. Neri BRYAN1 
Od Oak Street, Portland, Maine 


MICHIGAN 


MaNuscriept TYPING: S0¢@ per 1000, minor 
corrections, carbon Jutta ¢ ALDRIDGE 
16811 Rosemont, Detroit 19, Michigan 


TypinG Sravicr: Experienced typing theses 
manuscripts, contracts and/or specifications 
etc. Rates reasonable ica WILSON, 1003 
Seymour, Lansing, Mich 


MISSOURI 


MANUSCRIPTS TyPib: neatly and accurately 
Carbon and extra first page free 40¢ per 
1000 words. Etvet BLoometetp, 3741 Walnut 
St.. Kansas City 2. Mo 





Writer’s Monthiy 


illustrated) is $10.00. For quite 
short or simple articles, they pay 
$5.00 to $7.00. If they decide to 
use your material, they write to 
ask that you send them a sstate- 
ment for the sum they can pay. 
They also send you a complimen- 
tary copy of any Home Life issue 
that contains your material. 


Highlights for Children, Hones- 
dale, Pa., according to their rejec- 
tion slip, is looking for “unusual 
stories — stories with humor and 
self-sacrifice and struggle for an 
ideal, that do not ‘preach’ — all 
with to the end. Not 
over 1000 words for children from 
8 to 12. We 
shorter stories which the tot from 


suspense 


also want some 
3 to 5 will listen to enraptured 
and the older child or adult will 
enjoy reading, not having his in- 
telligence insulted”. They receive 
about 200 manuscripts a month, 
and if your story measures up in 
this competition, then it is ac- 
cepted.—n. c. 

Don’t neglect radio for market- 
ing fillers. I just won a ten dollar 
Ronson Pencilighter for a three 
line household hint from the “Tell 
Your Neighbor” program. They 
want a variety of fillers; jokes, 
animal stories, bright sayings of 
children, original poems, the story 
of your favorite good neighbor, 
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husband’s most amazing excuse, 
childhood’s happiest memory, a 
thought for the day, helpful hints. 
Address Walter Mason, Tell Your 
Neighbor, % Mutual Don Lee 
Broadcasting Station, New York, 
New York. Look at your news- 
paper to see what time this morn- 
ing show is broadcast in your 
vicinity. Then, listen to the de- 
scriptions of the luscious prizes 
others are winning — and you 
can too! 

Two humor magazines have 
discontinued — Halt and Army 
Laughs, of 1790 Broadway, New 
York. — A.C. J. 


The Christmas Season probably 
gave you writer’s cramp from 
signing sO many greeting cards, 
but if you can make the Holiday 
Season take care of your postage, 
maybe you won’t bear such a 
grudge against it. The first of the 
year is the time when many of the 
Greeting Card editors prefer to 
receive verse. 

American Greeting Card Pub- 
lishers, 1300 West 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, usually buys Christmas 
line after January Ist. (Other 
lines in spring and early summer. ) 

George S. Carrington Co., 2732 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl., buys 
Everyday greeting verse (Birthday 
—lIllness) during December, Jan- 





TYPING AND REVISING 
NEW YORK 


Wr Ww iLL TyPre your manuscripts neatly and 
accurately for $0 cents per 1000 words. Prompt 
and reliable service guaranteed. Lois HILTs, 
Author's Typing Service, RD #1, Canisteo, 
New York. 








. PENNSYLVANIA 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED pror mptly , neatly ~and 
accurately, SU¢ per thousan words. Book or 
novel- length MSS. MarGARET SCHOCK, Box 
584, Bryn Mawr, Pa. _ wee Te 


ag TEXAS 


EXprRt MANUSCRIPT TyPING. Free carbon. 
so¢ per 1000 words, RutH HaGGerty, Box 
195, Highlands, Texas. 


WISCONSIN 


MANUSCRIPTS TyrepD > quickly, neatly, accurately. 
Minor corrections. Free carbon, cover page. 
su¢ per 1000. Discount on book lengths. 
ViRGINIA Lez SEVERSON, 642 State St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


“BOOKS 


Are You FAMILIAR with the Rodale Press 
word-finding books — new devices that facili- 
tate word finding and — our sentences? 
Send for free catalog ” ieeaes PRESS, 
Emmaus, Pa. 

Usrep Books AND Courses ON WRITING 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SMiTH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 8&4 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS - 


Ont INAL PLots created —_ published st stories 
without plagiarizing. Makes writing easier, 
more salable. Folio shows how. 50¢. Guar 
anteed. WkiTecraFtT, Gurnee $, III. 


Wureri To SFLL MAGaziNi ARIICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, $2.50, postpaid, on money- 
back guarantee. Wm. C. BROWN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 


SHORT FFATURES sell “quickly. “Where to get, 
how to write, where to sell. Folio, 25¢. 
Ww RITECRAFT, Gurnee 5. Hl. 


MENTAL Di SORDERS 


A Manual describing the principle types 
of mental and emotional disturbances. 


Send $1.00 to 


BUETTNER SERVICE 
150 East 53rd St. New York 22, N. Y. 


So SOL Nena orer shearer iol eee Rane 


A ARLES TRIM BIEL AUTEN Gal STARE pe RE 


Be ate 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


1F YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Materia! 
i've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


$703 Broadway, Suite No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio 





SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Reading and handling fee: $2 per short 
short up to 1,500 words. Author of: 
TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT- 
BHORT, $2; SHORT-SHORT STORIES, 
$2: Co-Author: WRITING THE SHORT- 
BHORT STORY, $2.50 

ROBERT OBERFIRST 
Literary Agent 
P. O. Box 539 Ocean City, N. J 





AUTHOR'S 


EDITIONS 


Have your poems, etc., privately printed 
in fine book form. Artistic typography, 
individual styling, attractive bindings, 
reasonable prices for small editions. For 
further information write: 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 


11032 McVINE AVE SUNLAND, CALIF 





BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Novels, Religious Books, 
published on a NEW PLAN. 
POETRY BOOKS $129.50 
WRITE 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second, Dallas 10, Texas 





SOCIAL 
Senne Shah 


sctreet, coatidestial service . 
. Ret. 1922... Sealed partice. 
= 986, lecksonvilie, Florida 





Writer's Monthly 


(Buys Valen- 
tine and Christmas during Sep- 
tember, October and November. 
Gartner © Bender, 1104 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., buys 
Mother’s and Father’s Day and 
graduation verse around February 
Christmas Verse in August; 

in October; Easter in 
and Everyday any 


uary and February. 


Valentine 
December, 
time. 

International does not state 
when they prefer Christmas verse. 
Their address is 247 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Perl Art Co., 1340 Otto St., 
Chicago, IIl., desires material for 
Christmas and New Year in the 
fall; Valentine, Easter, Mother’s 
and Father’s Day in the spring. 

Sommerfield Card Co., 183 
Varick St., New York 14, is inter- 
ested in Christmas and Everyday 
any time. (Robt. Kenneth Edel- 
Ed.) 

Standard Greeting, 
Fulton St., mS, . Ex 
does not state when best to sub- 
mit. (Joe Valente is Editor and 
pays 50c a line.) 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, 
Mass., 
September; others around May 1. 

Most publishers pay 50c a line, 


mann, 


Inc., 1247 


Brooklyn 


prefers Christmas verse in 


and prefer to have verses submit- 
ted on 3 x 5 white cards with your 
name and address in the left-hand 
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corner and the type of verse in 
the right-hand corner. — s. s. 


Everyone is interested in saving 
postage. So I am going to report 
two markets which are over- 
stocked for juvenile work. They 
are Storyland and Junior Maga- 
zine (Chicago). 

A publication notice of interest 
also to juvenile writers is that the 
editorial offices of Wee Wisdom 
are now located at Lee’s Summit, 
Mo., instead of at Kansas City. 


In your address section be sure 
to change or cancel the following 
I). C. Cook Publications — Girl’s 
Companion, Boy’s World, and 
What to Do, as they have all been 
replaced by a magazine called 
Sunday Pix. 


Sunday Pix wants 1000 word 
stories for boys and girls fifteen to 
seventeen. Also 250 to 750 word 
animal articles. Games, stunts and 
money making ideas are all used. 

—H. A. T. 


Here’s an up-to-date list of 
helpful information sources free 
for the reading at any local li- 
brary: Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature; Education Index; 
Industrial Arts Index; Vertical 
File Service Catalog; Agricultural 
Index; Educational Film Guide; 
Encyclopedias; World Almanac. 
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W A N T E D agents everywhere 


to sell magazine subscriptions. 
Liberal commission. Write 
DELONG SUBSCRIPTION | 
AGENCY, INC., Lafayette, 
| Indiana. 

















WRITE FOR PAY 
and PLEASURE! 


YOU CAN make extra money, have fun, 
when you take our “EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN" writing courses. We back up 
our statement with 31,000. satisfied  stu- 
dents. Send penny postal today for free 
details. 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 

200 S. 7th St., Dept. K-250, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

















MYSTERY WRITER'S MANUAL 
Scientific facts for plot-building. 
Avoid discrepancies! 

Send $1.00 to 


BUETTNER SERVICE 
150 East 53rd St. New York 22, N. Y. 





read COMPASS 

THE ONLY national intercollegiate cul- 
tural review: — FICTION - POETRY - 
CRITICISM - DRAMA - MUSIC - ART. 

Send 15c fur October issue. 
Year sub. $1.00. 
wml c/o COMPASS REVIEW 

51 West 4th St. New York City 


MODERN REPORTER'S 
HANDBOOK 


A blueprint of effective news-writing! 
Spotlights scores of slants and techniques 
to improve your skill in modern news- 
writing for press and radio. Covers every- 
thing from fundamentals to special prob- 
lems of crime, governmental, race, sex, 
juvenile delinquency stories, etc. “An 
excellent, long-needed job,” Editor and 
Publisher. By J. P. Jones, . . $4.75. 


Order from 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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AN ESSENTIAL HANDBOOK 
The Complete 


RHYMING DICTIONARY 


by CLEMENT WOOD 


Find thet elusive rhyme—easily, aquickly—in 
fhe most complete and usable book of its 


Also contains chapters on Rhythm, Rhyme, 
_— Patterns, Divisions of Poetry, French 
. Light end Humorous Verse, and Poet 
end Techniave. These ere well illustrated wi 
q@zampies. 


607 pp., $2.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Soringfield 3, Mess 


WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! 
by Reid and Bordeeux 

A lively and exheustive analysis of the 

modern American short short story—how 

to write and where to sell. The nine types 

of the short short are explained, and 

twelve famous stories ere reprinted and 


anolyzed. 
Includes 275 markets for short shorts. 


$3.00, postpaid 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The most Inclusive single vol- 
ume of general biographical 
reference ever published. 


Contains epproximately 40,000 biographi- 
cal entries, including men and women 
from ell walks of life, from ancient to 








modern times, from al! parts of the world. 


1736 pages, indezed 
$7.50 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
SeringGeld 8, b4ess. 
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If you’re one of the many 
have retired to a 
quiet countryside where a library 
isn’t available, it may please you 
to know that books may be bor- 
rowed either through the Inter- 
library Exchange, or directly by 
mail by writing to State Library 
(or State Library Commission), 
State Capital, Your State.—r. a. K. 


writers who 


When submitting trade news to 
The Diner, 247 W. Front St., 
Plainfield, New Jersey, you can 
save needless effort by keeping 
this idea in mind. Any restaurant 
that has only table and/or booth 
service is of no value to them; 
only the counter-type restaurant. 

When Profitable Hobbies Mag- 
azine, 24th & Burlington, Kansas 
City 16, Mo., rejects a manu- 
script, the editor, Theodore M. 
O’Leary, returns with the rejected 
script, a printed form with 14 


principal reasons why the contri- 


bution was not accepted. He then 
checks one or two lines which 
designates why your item was not 
suitable. I’ve found this check 
sheet to be very valuable, for after 
I have written an article for this 
publication, before typing the 
final draft, I check each of these 
14 items to see that they apply to 
my manuscript. If so, I feel safe 
in submitting, knowing I have 





Experience Meeting 


incorporated in my piece, the 
specific requirements requested by 
this magazine.—m. w. 


My short-shorts had been 
bouncing back with monotonous 
One story especially 
was disappointing. I was baffled 
when it returned each month be- 
cause several writers that I know, 
had liked the story and even sug- 
gested markets. Mainly urged on 
by a stubborn streak, I entered it 
in a contest. It came back with 
faithful speed but this time it was 
accompanied by a note. The note 
was short but to me I feel it was 
worth its weight in gold. Perhaps 


regularity. 


writers are so Close to their work 
that occasionally in favorite stories 
they cannot see the simplest rea- 
son for its failure, because it is so 
obvious. When I worked my story 
over with the note in mind, it 
read with much greater ease and 
much more realism. I hope the 
hint that follows will help other 
embryo writers as it did me. 


Don’t let outside help get your 
characters out of their difficulties. 
Make them work out their own 
problems. Don’t use telegrams, 
or friends, or any helping hints. 
It is amazing how much better 


they do the job themselves. 


Such a simple idea, why didn’t 
I think of it myself????—y. w. rR. 
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HOW MUCH IS YOUR WRITING 
FUTURE WORTH TO YOU? 


One Re-putLt STORY gives you mastery in 
writing that will bring new vitality, freshness, 
and appeal into all ot your future work. You 
will begin to write as you have dreamed of 
writing, with new joy and confidence, a new 
understanding of what makes stories sell, 
new ability to handle plot and style. You 
assume no risk — my guarantee of satisfaction 
is backed by 12 years of successful work with 
writers. 

Send your story with $4. Within a week you 
will receive a 2500-word report, giving (1) 
complete detailed analysis; (2) collaboration 
on important sections of the story; (3) re- 
plotting by my = special Dynamic Plotting 
method. ‘A re-built story is an adventure in 
writing.” 

204 Raymond Road 

BAYARD YORK West Hartford 7, Conn. 





I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to © 
$100, offeréd every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience nec- 
essary. Send for FREE DETAILS. No 


obligation. 


SAUNDERS M,. CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





TYPISTS! Authors! Stenographers! 

New — Foolproof SENTINEL PAGE-GAGE 
(in three colors) | 

Perfect bottom margins the frst time! Warns 

by number and color when bottom of page ts 

approaching. Stops you by word and color at 

danger point. Easily attached to rollers of 

ceamdand § pewriters. No adhesives necessary. 

Lasts indefinitely with care. For 11-inch paper 
only. Price 25¢ — Postpaid 
WILLIAM R. LAKE 

1650 Metropolitan Ave., New York 62, N. Y. 








WRITE SONGS? 

A Magazine Just for Songwriters! 
Vital articles on writing & selling songs. 
Monthly contest. Songsharks exposed. 
Sample, 20c; $2 a year 
(Canada, Foreign: 25c & $2.50) 
SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 
1650-H Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





* BUY U. S. * 
SECURITY BONDS 
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A CIVIL SERVICE 
MANUAL 


by EWART, FIELD AND MORRISON 


Volume I. Arithmetic, Elements of Accounts 
and Examination Problems. 
Volume I1. English and allied subjects in- 
cluding Punctuation, Correct Use of Words, 
Letter Writing and Composition, Report 
Writing, Plain Copy, Rough Draft, Copying 
and Correcting Manuscript, Reading Ad- 
dresecs, Abbreviations, Stenography, Type 
Writing and Filing. 
Volume III. Geography, Civil Government, 
Constitution of the United States, Spelling, 
er’s Money Order Account, Sorting 
and Routing Mail, Psychological Tests. 


Postpaid, per set, $4.00; 
per volume, $/.50 


If you ere interested in Civil Serv- 
ice preparaiion, you should send at 
once for a set of these helpful books. 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


Writer’s Monthly 


The New 
AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A compendium of world- 
wide essential knowledge 
20,000 subjects; 500 illustrations; 


1,000,000 words. 1520 pp., size 
2 «x 5'/> x 8 inches. Simulated 


leather binding. 
$4.00 postpaid 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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e@ Functional 

e@ Authoritative 
e@ Stimulating 


Writing Articles 


A NEW course 


Offered by 


Home Correspondence Sehoel 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 


The Art of 
Usetul Writing 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 


Covers practical writing from four 
main aspects: what to write, where 
to get the material, how to arrange 
it, how to write it. Gives a wealth 
of practical exercises to improve 
your skill in writing anything from 
a business letter to a book. 


261 pages, $2.00 


Writer's Monthly 


Springfield 3, Mass. 

















PRINTING and PROMOTION 
HANDBOOK 


By Daniel Melcher and 
Nancy Larrick + 
386 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $6.00 
Shows how to plan, order and use girculars, 
pamphlets, periodicals, books, displays, art- 
work, paper, films, mailing services, etc. In 
short, shows how to get professional results 
- + + at low cost . . . by choosing the right 
process and the right printer. 


Order from: 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 
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Two Important Essentials i 
Column Writing 


HERE IS NO 
more fascinating field in the realm 
of literature, nor one that appeals 
stronger to all classes of writers 
than columning. Clergymen and 
cooks, college professors and phy- 
sicians, philosophers and lawyers, 
business men and news reporters, 
even oil workers -— just anybody 
who is able to say something 
worth saying in a worthwhile way 
is writing columns or attempting 
to do so. Some succeed but many 
fail in the attempt. And why the 
failures? Because it is “Big Busi- 
ness” —- something that requires 
study and hard work, not some- 
thing just “dashed off”. It means 
“Sweat and blood and tears” be- 
arrives. Success comes 


fore one 


Ben Arid 


only to him who has the Will to 
learn. 

Take for example the case of 
O. Q. McIntyre. It was only by 
indomitable persistence on_ his 
part that he arrived. He labored 
for years in New York City before 
making his first sale of a column 
a day. And that was to the 
Bridgeport Post of Connecticut— 
price $8 a year. Then the light 
dawned for him and just before 
he passed away his column was 
appearing in 508 newspapers 
covering every state in the Union 
and reaching into Canada and 
Mexico. His remuneration was 
$150,000 a year with an addition- 
al $5000, from the Cosmopolitan 
for a monthly article. It was the 
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people of “the sticks” who eagerly 
devoured his glamorous and glit- 
tering pictures of the Big City 
which many of them never ex- 
pected to see — and asked for 
more. His four sources of material 
were his memory, his reading, his 
observation and his mail—around 
$000 letters a week. 

Yes, 
important ingredients that enter 


there are a number of 
into a successful column such as 
Vocasutary (it is reported that 
Westbrook Pegler has agonized 
for more than 45 minutes over a 
Single word in order to get the 
right one for his column) ; Con- 
DENSATION — the boiling of your 
paragraphs down. A _ splendid 
example is Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
speech ten sentences expressed 
in 279 words which some author- 
ity states 
logic, 
Struction. forceful in the choice 
of words . 


men’s hearts and stamps immortal 


‘is a masterpiece of 


faultless in sentence con- 


the kind that grips 
Dra- 


truths upon their minds”. 


MATIC PUNCH, as necessary in 
column writing as it is in motion 


and 


absenc ce of 


pictures stage plays, the 


which in a salable 
column is fatal. Yes, all these in- 
gredients are important, but this 
article is about two other essen- 
tials that are of primary impor- 
tance and must not be overlooked 

It is evident to all that the most 


Wniter’s Monthly 


popular columnists always 


those who most obviously are 


are 


honest and sincere in their writ- 
ings. Even if the reader does not 
agree with what the columnist 
writes, still if the matter be inter- 
estingly set forth, and read as 
though written by an honest per- 
son, the reader will enjoy the 
column. I know this is absolutely 
true. Personally, let me assure you 
that several of my favorite col- 
umnists are far from reflecting my 
own opinions — yet I read them 
First, 
because they have the skill to 


with increasing pleasure. 


chain my interest. Then, they are 
informing—I believe their factual 
statements, and I know that their 
views are honestly expressed. 
Generally, the same can be said 
respecting all other writers. One 


does not love to read Dickens, or 


Hugo, or Steinberg, or Mark 


Twain simply because one agrees 
with all their individual notions, 
opinions and theories. But those 
novelists knew how to put them- 
selves, their own souls and hearts 
into what they wrote! And that 
statement brings me plump up 
against what I consider the most 
important essential in column 
writing or any other writing for 
that matter and that is the ele- 
ment I call “Viramin H-I”! 
What is Viramin H-I? It is 
HUMAN INTEREST. It cannot 
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be manufactured. But it is all that 
ever did make or ever will make 
writing possess READER - IN- 
TEREST. It is of that inexhaust- 
ible Kingdom of Heaven found 
only inside one’s own heart and 
mind from which all of earth’s 
good things proceed and are taken 
up by the wise. Man indeed is 
potentially interested in every- 
thing. From the atom to the great 
stars in the Galaxy all are of 
supreme interest to any man. It is 
the work of the columnist and of 
all writers to awaken that interest, 
to fan it into flame, to give it life. 
It is the writer’s pearl without 
price — his one sesame to riches 
and fame — to the hearts of all 
men, high and low, rich and poor, 
wise and foolish. Leave it out and 
your column is an emptiness. Put 
it in and you may safely leave out 
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everything else in the world today. 

It is a great thing to be a 
columnist today. He is the great- 
est of all the “molders of opinion”. 
He ranks as did the old-fashioned 
editor, upon whose whimsies the 
whole world waited overnight 
with bated breath . . . a century 
— a half century — ago! So, as 
must be expected, this person, the 
genuine columnist of this day and 
generation, must have something 
to say and in addition the art and 
craft to say it better perhaps than 
the other fellow. One who would 
succeed as a columnist today must 
Stupy — Write — and RE-wriTE 
Acatn, and bless the name of the 
sincere and capable critic who 
work where it 


will damn_his 


should be damned, and praise it 


where praise is merited and advise 


where advice is needed. 








Help Your Children to Write! 


LIKE 


occasional 


O YOU 
Maybe an 


pot-boiler or filler brings in a 


to write! 


check, maybe some major articles 
sell. But you know that the real 
reason you write is because it 1s 
fun, that even if it all went into 
a big copy book, there to stay, you 
would probably keep right on. But 
did it ever occur to you that your 
children in the process of growing 
up might enjoy it too? Maybe 
there 
equivalents to the old “St. Nich- 


sometime will be some 


olas League” for a feeling of 
success, Or a junior page in the 
but them to 
We learn 


to write by writing. and as with 


newspaper, teach 


write to enjoy writing 


every other creative art the sooner 
we start the longer we have to 
enjoy it 

Most of us are really interested 
in the occasional writing efforts of 
our children we come across, vet 
often we are not sure how to fos- 
ter the interest without destroying 
it. We know if we talk about it. 
boast about, demand further evi- 
that we are than 


dence, more 


6+ 


Dorothy Tilden Spoer! 


likely to turn the little embryo- 
writer into a precocious sort of 
self-conscious “literary brat” and 
by the process destroy what we 
wanted to encourage. 

One helpful thought for us is 
this: the child who has any liter- 
ary ability is much more versatile 
than the adult who has similar 

Where the adult will 
himself to poetry, or 


interests. 
confine 

prose, or plays, the child is equally 
interested and equally confident 


in any of these forms. Just be- 


cause his style is still fluid, neither 
cast into any special mold, nor 
directed toward any particular 
medium, his greatest value in 
practice will come from trying 
many styles and varied forms. 
Hence our encouragement needs 
to be toward “writing in general” 
rather than toward any special 
form, whatever field his first effort 
may show itself in. 

This knowledge can be useful 
to us as parents because if we stop 
to think we will realize how va- 
ried are the writing forms that are 
available to the child. Looking 
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back to our own childhood most 
of us recall our early literary 
excursions. Remember the weeks 
(or days or months) we spent 
writing a neighborhood newspa- 
per? Remember how carefully 
we printed it out by hand and 
distributed it to a chosen few? 
Remember the joy of being editor, 
reporter, illustrator, afraid of no 
form or no problem? Or perhaps 
you recall the dramatic club 
which wrote and acted its own 
plays? Writing, preparation, re- 
hearsal — these were the real joy! 
But the audience really mattered 
too, and it wasn’t so easy to get. 
Or do you remember the fevered 
weeks you spent writing your first 
(and perhaps, alas, last) novel! 
Mine was a love story, avoiding 
all scenes of love by such subtle 
devices as having a stone imprison 
‘the hero and heroine in a cave 
from which they emerged en- 
gaged. How else cover my lack 
of knowledge of what a lover says, 
and the beloved replies? This very 
versatility of interest helps the 
parent who would encourage his 
child. 

For it is from these recollections 
of the literary experience of our 
own childhood that we gain valid 
hints as to how to encourage the 
child of today. How much en- 
couragement meant to those who 
received it, how much those of us 
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who had to write alone and in 
secret longed for someone who 
would appreciate the great lit- 
erature we were producing. As 
with all forms of creative activity 
on the part of the child there are 
two main roles the parent can 
serve. First, he can be an inter- 
ested spectator, 
sympathetic, offering occasional 
and carefully worded advice and 


compassionate, 


criticism. I remember how tact- 
fully my father suggested that 
rhymed, but 
I recall how 


poems not only 
scanned as well. 
grateful I was when he showed 
me how one could fit the rhythm 
and the words to the line. Sec- 
ondly, the parent can serve as a 
supporter of the project by pro- 
viding materials and opportunity. 

It is perhaps easier for us to 
see how to provide materials and 


opportunity when the child is 


musical than when literature is 
his choice. It is easy to get paints 
and crayons or an easel for the 
artistic child. But what materials 
for the child who would write? 
First the materials: paper, pencil, 
ink, or as the child grows older, a 
typewriter. (And by the way, this 
provision helps the child in his 
study as well!) A desk of his own, 
preferably with a drawer that 
locks so that the precious manu- 
scripts need be shown only when 
they are ready. But, beyond the 
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materials there is also the setting, 


and this includes a sympathetic 
audience when the child is ready 
first 


the 


effort 1s 
child 
mother reading it to 
the 


to share. If th 
laughed at, or 1! sur- 
prises her 


bridge club while members 


hold their sides, nothing will be 
Shared again. If the child writes 
@ story, or a play, or some poems, 
and can find for an audience only 
younger brothers and sisters, con- 
temporaries, or a single maiden 
sadly 


aunt, encouragement is 


lacking. Appreciation without 


laughter (even though some of 
the early attempts are hilarious 
is encouraging. But to make fun 
of the product will destroy talent 
Quite as quickly as to over praise. 

Then too, we need to help the 


find like 


with who to share his 


child -minded friends 
interest. 
Children of the early writing age 
are incurably addicted to clubs 
The offer of a room (or even of 
a ‘literary tea’’) may be the start 
of long winter sessions of writing 
sharing and writing. If 


talk with 


sharing, 


necessary, pal its may 


other parents until they find an- 


other child or children with simi- 
lar interests, then suggest, “‘Marv’s 


mother tells me she is writing a 


novel. You like to write things 


too; why don’t vou trv doing 


something together?” 


Furthermore, the parent who 


Writer's Monthly 





Dear Madam, I must vainly try 

From your lengthened form to fly 

To share that tender heart I pine 

And fly to Thee, my Valentine. 
wants to foster any creative liter- 
ary interest the child may show 
will want to make it an essential 
part of the family interests. There 
are so many times when the fam- 
ily, as a group, can give the child 
And by the 


way, this also gives the family a 


a chance to write. 
chance to appreciate! The presen- 
tation of a journal before the 
family takes a trip, with the sug- 
gestion, “you keep a record of the 


trip for all of us’, is one method. 


Che reading of the journal when 
the 


it is written, with mutual 


enjoyment it will surely bring, will 
help your child. Perhaps, even, 


one might ask the child to write a 
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“newsy letter to Grandma because 
I am so busy”. This may be just 
the impetus he needs, especially 
if one can suggest to Grandma 
that she appreciate the letter. 
Gifts of diaries, blank books to be 
filled, a particularly nice bound 
book with blank pages, anything 
tobe written in will be helpful. 

Yet often the child who wants 
to write, doesn’t know what to 
write about! So lastly, we need to 
remember that no interest ever 
grows in a vacuum. The child 
who reads only the comics has 
few ideas as to the forms of 
writing which there are. How 
fortunate the child whose parents 
will share with him an interest in 
really good literature. It does not 
take any peculiar quality of liter- 
ary ability or appreciation in the 
parent, what the child needs, to 
love books, is sympathetic sharing. 
The reading together of books 
that are really good; the sharing 
together of poems members of the 
family have really enjoyed; the 
enjoyment as a family of reports 
on books that not all the family 
has had a chance to read; these 
are only a few of the family proj- 
ects which will widen the literary 
horizon of the child. Perhaps if 
the family has never read together 
before, the first start might be in 
reading a book together that has 
been made into a moving picture 
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before going to see the picture. 
Very soon one can lead from that 
into reading books not followed 
by theatre parties! 

Or perhaps parent and child 
can go together to the library, 
(this especially in cities where the 
child cannot always go to the 
main library alone), at first each 
choosing his own books, then little 
by little coming to choose a few 
books to be enjoyed together. The 
method does not make any differ- 
ence, but the important fact is 
that the child who is led into wide 
reading will not be in danger of 
copying what he has read. Rather 
the child who has been led into 
the reading of poetry, novels, 
stories, plays, essays, will as he 
grows older have more and more 
idea of the wideness of literary 
creation. He will have a real basis 
on which to build his own literary 
creative experience. 

Some children under this kind of 
encouragement will write, share, 
and then move on to other inter- 
ests. But these children will have 
stored up memories they will 
always cherish. A few will write, 
and then write again, and then 
write some more. From among 
these few the future will draw 
some of its really creative authors. 
But for the parent it is worth the 
effort whether the end be a fond 
memory, or a developed talent. 











An Article On Your Way 
to Work 


HE FREE LANCE 


writer who rides to work every 
morning on some form of public 
never 


transportation probably 


thinks 
morning paper 


about anything but his 
However, if he 
looked around him he would find 
a multi-million dollar business 
which is completely covered in 
over a dozen business publications. 
These trade publications offer a 
well paid market for a_ writer 
interested in any one of the five 
or six fields that go to make up 
the 
ation. 

The 


large numbers of people to and 


business of mass_ transport- 


problem of transporting 


from various urban areas to 


downtown districts of our cities 


and towns is really five major 
problems 

First is the problem of keeping 
the busses in good working order 
Actually this 


motor mechanics, and the public 


function is one of 
transportation manager is faced 
with problems similar to those of 
running a garage or repair shop 
however, mechanical 


There are 
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Raymond M. Solomon 


problems peculiar to the industry. 
Each bus represents an investment 
similar to the retail 
businessman. The retail business- 


store of a 


man must open his store to do 
business; similarly the transporta- 
tion vehicle must be rolling to do 
business. This means that brake- 
downs have to be repaired im- 
mediately and emergency repairs 
must be made on the route to 
keep the vehicles in operation. 
The public transportation man- 
ager is interested in new ways of 
keeping his motors in order. He 
wants to know how other shops 
are handling particular kinds of 
breakdowns. He is interested in 
learning of new ways of handling 
emergency repairs, of operating 
his shop efficiently. He wants to 
know the labor turnover 
of other lines, the wages other 


about 


companies are paying for their 


mechanics. He is interested in any 
mechanical which 
make his vehicles run more effici- 
ently and at a lower cost. 

Second is the problem of sales 


device will 


promotion and public relations. 
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Every rider takes a personal in- 
terest in his particular bus, street 
car, or suburban railway. Each 
time the car is late he talks about 
it to his neighbor. A change of 
schedule affects his life as much 
as any other single factor during 
the day. An abandonment of a 
stretch of track will cause the 
rider to organize protest groups. 

In order to make a profit for 
his line, and hold his job, the 
transportation manager must 
keep his riders satisfied. Thus any 
advertising campaign that is ef- 
fective is immediately seized on 
for future personal use. The dif- 
ficulties changing 
from electric to bus is read with 
interest by the manager who is 
thinking of making a similar move 
for his system. The way others 
handle press relations is of interest 
to those whose home town papers 
are forever starting on “crusades 
against the antiquated street car 


incurred by 


system.” 

Along with these problems is 
the problem of running a prof- 
itable transit system. Because of 
high initial investment, the nature 
of the transportation business and 
the large number of small sums 
handled daily by the average 
transit system, often the 
difference between profit and loss 
is one or two extra passsengers on 
each run. Thus the efforts to 


times 
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attract the “marginal rider” are 
of interest to all. 

In a recent article in Mass 
Transportation, John L. Wilson, 
president of the St. Louis Public 
Service Company, stated: “We 


believe that (the effort to attract 
marginal riders) is worth spend- 
ing because it is this marginal 
business that makes our future 
progress possible.” 
Every _ public 
manager is interested in car-card 


transportation 


advertising as a means of attract- 
ing additional revenue. Often 
times this kind of advertising 
means an additional twenty to 
twenty-five dollars per month per 
vehicle in operation. 

The interest of the transport- 
ation manager does not end here. 
The very nature of transportation 
calls for some form of public con- 
trol by the city, state, and federal 
governments. Every day there are 
new cases being decided which 
influence the business of public 
transportation. Legal weight limits 
are constantly being changed. City 
franchises are always coming up 
for renewal. Knowledge of these 
decisions is an important function 
of operating an efficient public 
transportation system. 

Another important part of the 
public transportation manager’s 
job is the knowledge of purchas- 
ing. Careful purchasing can mean 
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the difference between profit and 


loss to the operator. Therefore 


those connected with public tran- 


portation are interested in the 


managers 
New 


uses for existing equipment can 


success which other 


have with new products. 


mean a bonus at the end of the 


year to the manager who saves 


money for his line. Recondition- 
ing, such as the effective use of 
retreads, rebuilt motors and other 
equipment can also save money. 

Finally the 
ested in personnel management 


manager is inter- 
He is faced with the problem of 
hiring competent help at wages 
which he can afford to pay. To- 
day’s new developments in_per- 
and _ industrial 


sonnel relations 


education are of interest to all in 
the field of transit management. 


There 


cellaneous 


are of course many mis- 


problems which the 


company must solve. Expansion 


of service to new trading areas, 
the 


operating expenses, the,use of new 


rate of fares in relation to 


terminals, proper scheduling to 


obtain the greatest load factor 
per bus, and problems of account- 
ing and business management are 
just a few of the evervday prob- 
lems of the public transportion 
manager 

We have seen the wide range 
of problems which those engaged 
must 


in public transportation 


Writer’s Monthly 
solve. Each problem of public 
transportation requires specific 
qualifications for the writer. 

The knowledge of auto and 
machine repair, plus an adequate 
mechanical aptitude is essential 
before the writer can adequately 
report on a new development in 
the repair of transportation equip- 
ment. 

By examining a typical copy 
of Fleet Owner it is possible to 
see the type of article which is 
required on this problem. The 
February, 1949, 
hydraulic jacks, a new type of tag 
gear lube, a problem of valve 


issue covered 


interference and a discussion on 
when to replace motors. 

While many free-lance writers 
might not qualify to write an 
article on the mechanical end of 
public carrier operation, those 
with journalistic or advertising 
training should be able to tell of 
successful promotional campaigns 
by transit companies. The transit 
operator is the 
problem which had to be faced, 


interested in 


some samples of the work which 
was produced to meet this prob- 
lem, and the cost of the campaign. 

New 


new non-slip tread on a doorway, 


arrangements of seats, a 
a cheaper method of producing 
car-cards are just some of the 
topics which the writer should be 


able to use. 
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Most writers can learn of the 
problems of common city carrier 
operation by talking to the local 
manager. His method of dealing 
with a problem can mean a sal- 
able story to the writer. 

With every feature article the 
writer sends in it is also profitable 
to include a number of shorts. 
Most of the trade publications in 
this field have a column of per- 
sonals and are particularly inter- 
esicd in deaths and promotions. 
The writer can also profitably 
include recent court decisions and 
local trade meetings. These shorts 
usually add several dollars to the 
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final check and create confidence 
and good will with the editor. 
The writer who is interested in 
transit problems and operations 
should consult Standard Rate and 
Date Service before he attempts to 
market his article. He should look 
under the following titles: Bus 
and Taxi Cab Operation, Mass 
Transportation, Railways, Truck 
Line Operation. In our discussion 
of the shall 
several of the major magazines in 
this field, and briefly review some 
of the comments which their ed- 


market we cover 


itors have made. 
(To be continued) 
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WAS 'PROUD 
of you last night at the party!” I 
told my wife, the next day and 
then that 
question, “How do you like the 


came embarrassing 


way I made the dress I wore last 
night?” 

“I really didn’t notice that!” I 
acknowledged a bit apologetically 
and added quickly, “But you were 


i hed 


simply marvelous! 


Leslie E. Dunkin 


How relieved I was when she 
declared, ‘““That’s the best com- 
pliment you could have given me! 
You saw me as a whole, rather 
than noticing some certain part.” 

Is not that the key to the suc- 
cessful creation of the men and 
women for our stories? We must 
think of the whole, of the single 
unit we are producing rather than 
some certain part. 
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Artists paint pictures of people 
or scenes that tell a story, most 
of which is seen by the eye. A 
writer paints a picture of life with 


people in it, by words on the 


printed page to be seen in the 
thoughts or imaginations of the 
readers. A story is a life situation 
in which the created people take 
part. A different emphasis is nec- 
essary for the writing artist than 
for the painting artist. 

The story characters must be 
living individuals. It is true they 
are entirely at the mercy of the 
writer, yet once on the story stage 
they 
lifeless puppets. During the crea- 
the 
vividly with each character. How- 


must be more than mere 


tion writer needs to live 
ever, these men and women have 
been created to the 


Situation of the story. rather than 


develop 


to parade themselves before the 
public. 

The painting artist has to put 
all the details of his masterpiece 
on the 
does not like some of these details, 


canvas. If an observer 


he merely passes on quickly to the 
The 


can let the readers do their part 


next painting. wise writer 


in supplying in their thoughts 
the 


some of the major ones for the 


many of minor details and 


characters in the storv. Thus the 


characters become more accep- 


table to a wider varicty of readers. 
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Variety or a contrast of types of 
characters can be used quite 
effectively to make the people 
stand out in the story. If two 
are very much alike, 
the story may be weakened by 


characters 


this sameness and the writer is 
forced to introduce a difference 
in iainor details so the readers 
can keep ther apart in their 
thoughts. The reader should not 
have to read back to make sure 
who is who at the place where 
he is now reading. 

Character traits 
touches by the writer to make his 
men and women stand out in the 
One 
another 


are effective 


story. person may be cou- 


rageous, lazy, another 


cautious, another proud and 
haughty, and another some other 
trait. A should 


stick pretty closely with the char- 


character trait 
acter throughout the entire story, 
except where the situation devel- 
opment calls for a change of 
trait on the part of one person. 
Even then care needs to be taken 
not to have this too much like 
an impossible miracle by having 
too extreme a change. Use traits 
that are necessary for the devel- 
opment of the story. If others are 
introduced and emphasized, they 
become excess baggage or a form 
of padding for the story. 

Physical appearance is a “must” 
for the painting artist. This is 
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not so with the writing artist. If 
the story situation calls for a 
“football-player” size for the hero, 
then the writer must describe him 
that way. If the story develop- 
ment Calls for a six-foot hero, then 
he must be presented as a six- 
footer. If not, why depict him 
six - footer? 


unnecessarily as a 
Some readers may be mentally 
allergic to six-foot people as a 
hero or heroine. A story may be 
strengthened by using some dis- 
tinctive point in a _ character’s 


physical appearance as a part of 
the development of the situation. 

Wearing apparel may well be 
used as an element of setting and 
atmosphere for the story. Charac- 
ters should not be used as models 
to display clothing. Even women 
and girls, who are interested in 
the latest styles, will turn to the 
rather than 

The _ best 


wearing apparel touches are in- 


fashion magazines 
fiction publications. 
serted here and there to move the 
progress along, rather than merely 
to dress up the individuals. Read- 
ers may be allergic to certain 
styles or colors for wearing ap- 
parel, so let them complete the 
wardrobe of your characters 
their own way in their satisfied 
imaginations. 

The names given to characters 
can well be used to describe them 


and to move the story along 
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clearly. Naturally do not have 
similar names in the same story, 
whether similar in pronunciation 
or spelling. If one character be- 
gins the first or last name with 
“B” avoid that letter for any other 
in this story. Select a name 
appropriate to the character trait 
for that person. 

The actions 
of the characters can serve, in 
fact, should serve a double pur- 
pose. They should keep the story 
development moving right along, 
and at the same time can add 


and conversation 


descriptive touches to the men 
and women so they can be more 
successful with the situation at 
hand for them. Concentrate on 
these to make every movement 
and spoken word count the most 
for story development and for 
personal descriptive touches. 
Modern life emphasizes brevity, 
so stories are kept short. Keep the 
stories stepping right along and 
pack all the complicated develop- 
ments possible into it. 
and its 
Then let your readers help you 


Intensify 
the situation solution. 
with your men and women. The 
story will suggest the basic de- 
scriptive points for you to give 
your characters in the printed 
copy. Then let 
supply the details desired by them, 


your readers 


to their own satisfaction and 


yours too. 





Australian Markets 


WILLIAM BEECHAM 


Exports of Australia and Neu 
Zealand, 44 Elizabeth Street, Mel- 
monthly 


bourne, Victoria, is a 


publication whi h goes out to 
overseas traders interested in Aus- 
tralian merchandise. Its main 
contents are articles dealing with 
but 


the products of Australia, 


news of overseas buyers and 


traders is likely to be of interest. 


Packaging in Australia, 5\1 Goul- 
burn Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, is another monthly which 
deals mainly with the Australian 


business scene, but the editor 
states that he wishes to thoroughly 


cover overseas practices and ideas. 


Problems, 29 Alberta 
Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 


is a monthly journal dealing with 


Current 


international affairs and finance 


in relation to the investment mar- 
ket. 
field 


This is a really specialized 


Home and Garden in W. A.. 
971-3 Bay Street, Perth. Western 
Australia. The 


that he is urgently in 


editor tells me 
need of 
articles on house and home build- 
ing, 
market. 


suitable to the Australian 


Leneths, 1000 to 2000 


words. Good pictures are wel- 
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comed. Payment averages about 
$3.75 per 1000 words, but writers 
of outstanding material might 
quote the price required. 

A. H. T. Productions, Box 1257, 
G. P.O., Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, are bringing out a new 
racing magazine, and are calling 
for horse-racing stories not ex- 
ceeding 5000 words in length. 

The Westralian Grower, Bible 
House, St. 
Perth, is a new monthly covering 


George’s _ Terrace, 


the growing, packaging and sale 


of vegetables. Articles on any 
phase of these subjects are wel- 
comed, but rates of payment have 
not yet been fixed. No photos are 
required. 

The Australasian Dog Lover, 
19 Webster Street, Nedlands, 
Western Australia, is calling for 
articles and stories on dogs. No 
details are available regarding 
length, but a flat rate of one 
guinea (about $3.50) is offered. 


This publication also offers prizes 


of photographic material for the 


best photos submitted each month. 

Do you want sample Australian 
publications? The writer of these 
notes will exchange Australian, 
New Zealand and South Seas 
publications for market study with 
readers who can send unusual, 
trade or house journals. (Address: 
Box E256, G. P.O., Perth, West- 


ern Australia. ) 
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Pitfalls and Pathways 

LANGUAGE IN THOUGHT AND 
Action. By S. I. Hayakawa. 307 
pp., Index. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949. $2.75 

Eight years ago Mr. Hayakawa 
brought out Language In Action, 
and now having grown in ex- 
perience and power gives us the 
present book. This is not a re- 
but is and 
expansion growing out of the au- 


vision a rewriting 
thor’s daily-life testing of his ideas 
in a variety of occupations. He 
has appended to each chapter 
several ‘‘Applications” which chal- 
lenge the student’s ability to use 
the ideas. 

Whether for relief in expression 
or for cooperation in communi- 
cation the language of words is 
an indispensable part of living. 
Mr. Hayakawa bases his book on 
the assumption that cooperation 
is better than conflict in dealings 
among men. 

“The word is not the thing’, 
and 
along that line through “snarl 
and 
judgments stop thought”, 


he asserts early, develops 


words purr words”, “how 


“ee 


slant- 


ing’, “discovering one’s bias”, 
“connotations”, “verbal taboos”, 
“what lit- 


erature is for’, “‘art and tension”, 


‘sc oa Pe ” 
levels of writing’, 
and innumerable other headings. 

This is a book to reveal to you 
and_ those 
pitfalls which you may place to 


the of the 


your own processes, 


catch foot unwary 


reader. 


Writing the News 

NEWSMEN AT Work. By Lau- 
rence Campbell and _ Roland 
Wolseley, 521 pp., 3 App., Index. 
Boston, 1949. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.75. 

The authors, out of practical 
experience in journalism, and in 
the classroom have made a thor- 
ough-going textbook. In a fresh 
interesting style they lay the foun- 
dations of newswriting and then 
proceed to discuss and illustrate 
the many special kinds and cases 
of newswriting. 

Their foundation exists in the 
first five chapters. They adroitly 
the 


newsgatherer and writer, the na- 


reveal fundamentals of a 
ture of news, and the general 
journalistic structure. Then in the 
twenty - four remaining chapters 
they explain and show the report- 
ing of special sorts of news. The 
differences between newspaper 
items and radio reports are care- 


fully displayed. 











ake Editor Has A Notion 


Criticism 


It is impossible to say, irrefu- 
that 
dogmatic, comparative, historical, 


tably, criticism should be 
or instructional. It varies, as does 
style in clothing, or being smart 
this season. 

A critic who is dogmatic looks 
mainly to the past, forgetting that 
the past was once the present, and 
believes in the sweet mystery of 
death, instead of life. Rather than 
risk his opinion on today’s work 
he waits for the verdicts of future 
readers. 

The 


widely 


comparative critic is 
read and, because life is 
much the same always and every- 
where, sees the same ideas ex- 
pressed here by this author, and 
century or two 


some years or a 


ago by that author. Because the 


treasurv of coins in life is small 
the comparator finds “the same” 
ideas often. The learned ones talk 
glibly of “influences”, which 
means that their own tastes have 
been formed by what people have 
written rather than essentially 
from what they have seen happen. 


They accept truths as ever-endur- 
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ing rather than as here today and 
gone tomorrow. If ever-endur- 
ance were wholly so no son would 
be in his time greater than his 
father; no student would 
pass beyond the heights scaled by 
his instructor. 

When the 
vades a critic he feels, or feels for, 
tides, trends, and tempers in the 
human race, and sees them ex- 


ever 


historical sense in- 


pressed by writers. For the his- 
torian there is an eternal flow of 
truth, and he will show you the 
prints. of its waves on the beaches 
of life—or perhaps on Dover 
Beach. He will show you the tem- 
per of classicism, romanticism, 
idealism, naturalism, modernism, 
separating each from the others, 
blandly overlooking the fact of 
blendings, and of long persist- 
ences after a temper has been 
replaced. The historian takes a 
sweep of vision so wide that the 
individual author is barely seen. 

If a critic is at heart an in- 
structor he can not avoid telling 
what is right. He would make his 
hearers all into little images of 
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himself. He has discovered what 
makes a certain few works “go”, 
and why they have persisted, and 
these discoveries are for him the 
right way to be, or try to be. 

This is not to say that any kind 
of critic is the kind to be. Nat- 
urally you are going to favor the 
kind thoughts 
which mesh with your thoughts 
carried to heights of splendor you 


which expresses 


could never reach. 

A critic should be himself—com- 
pounded of all his learning since 
childhood. Others will believe as 
he does, but there is never enough 
unity of education and learning 
to make everyone identical to his 
brother. 
thing a little different from the 
same words of the teacher in the 
same lesson. And when he begins 
to learn from life experiences the 


Everyone learns some- 


differences between learners wid- 
en. To be original one expresses 
his own reactions. 

Essentially when you go_ be- 
yond criticism of mechanics in a 
story—those details of punctua- 
tion, paragraphing, grammatical 
which 


virtually all would closely if not 


usages, organization, on 
completely agree — you _ begin, 
really, to criticise the writer. You 
begin to see how he felt about the 
problems and the character traits 
which he is presenting; you com- 
pare his attitudes with your own, 
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write out your reactions — and 
there is your criticism. Perhaps 
this explains why it is so difficult 
for some people to accept criti- 
cism; they so closely identify 
themselves with their piece of 
work that no objective comment 
is possible. 

There is a reaction to be made 
toward the person (or.his idea) 
who says, “It always rains on my 
day off.” He certainly has not 
kept an accurate precipitation 
chart. When a writer has labored 
so hard to get his characters into 
a tough spot that now he has no 
energy left to get them out, and 
must depend upon some cata- 
clysmic manifestation just in the 
nick of time, the experienced ob- 
server of life knows that things 
seldom happen that way, and 
certainly are not representative 
enough to be “good story”. When 
a critic encounters a story set 
down out of the author’s own ob- 
servation he revels. 

Being a critic for one’s own uses 
is always a part of the continual 
study of a successful writer. One 
reads today’s stories to know how 
to say what he wants to express, 
and he reads the great masters to 
know how they have felt about 
problems that troubled them and 
the people of their times. A writer 
is always a student; and a stud- 
ent is always a critic. 








.. Prize Contests . . 


The Dr. Christian Award of 
$2000 for the best radio script 
suitable for the Dr. Christian 


Show, 
the Chesebrough 


has been announced by 
Manufacturing 
Company, sponsor of the Show 
The competition is open to all 
writers, whether professional or 
amateur. In addition to the grand 
prize, the sponsors will purchase 
90 other scripts for 
$250 to 
Winners of the contest will 
May 17, the 


will be 


more than 
use on the 
$350 
be announced 
$2000 prize 
cast May 24 


competition rules may be obtained 


program, at 


and 
play broad- 


Full particulars and 


by writing to Dr. Christian 
Award, !7 State Street, New York 
4._N. Y. Contest closes March 1, 
1950 


Stanford 
Fif- 


teenth Annual Competitions for 


Dramatists’ Alliance. 


University, announces its 


awards in dramatic writing. Con- 


tests are open to all persons 


writing in sound dramatic forms. 


whatever their training, experi- 


Awards 
The 


ence or residence may be 


for 1950 are as _ follows: 
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Maxwell Anderson Award of 
$100 for verse drama (masques 
and libretti being barred), in full 
length or one act; the Miles And- 
erson Award of $100, given by the 
Peninsula Players of San Mateo, 
California, for full length com- 
edies or tragedies dealing with 
characteristic events of American 
or Canadian life; the Stephen 
Vincent Benet Award of $50 for 
short plays suitable to radio or 
television in serious or comic vein. 
Registration fee for all plays, to 
and 


expenses, is one Collar for the first 


cover filing transportation 
entry and fifty cents for other 
entries added with it; there is no 
limitation to the number of plays 
For 
address Dra- 
matists’ Box 200 Z, 
Stanford University, California. 
Contests close April 10, 1950. 


contestant may enter. 
registration blanks 


Alliance, 


each 


Theatre, De- 


announces its 


Contem porary 
troit, Michigan, 
Second Short Play Contest for 
short plays and blackout skits on 
social themes. A prize of $25 will 


be awarded for the best one-act 
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play regardless of length, and an- 
other prize of $25 will be given 
for the best blackout skit not to 
exceed fifteen playing 
time. All prize winning plays be- 
come the property of Contem- 
porary Theatre. Only original 
scripts and skits will be consid- 
ered; no adaptations. All scripts 


minutes 


must be accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped return envel- 
ope. Prospective entrants should 
keep in mind that the Contempo- 
rary Theatre is mainly interested 
in scripts and skits that deal with 
labor, general trade union prob- 
lems, civil liberties, minorities, 
women, and particular problems 
of young people, such as juvenile 
delinquency. Blackout skits must 
be funny, satirical and have es- 
pecially good punch lines or sit- 
uations. Scripts should be address- 
ed to Short Play Contest, Con- 
temporary Theatre, 237 E. Kirby 
St., Detroit 2, Michigan. Contest 
closes June 15, 1950. 


New York Writers’ Guild 


contest 


The 
announces a_ versatility 
open to all writers except its own 
members. Each contestant must 
enter all three divisions: Fiction 
—2000 words or less; Article— 
500 words or less; Verse—24 lines 
or less. Cash prizes of $25, $15 
and $10 are offered. Entries must 
be accompanied by registration 
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blanks which are obtainable from 
the Guild’s director, William Du- 
Bois, P. O. Box 143, Times Plaza 
Station, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. Those 
in New York desiring further in- 
formation may telephone MUrray 
Hill 7-4970. Contest closes mid- 
night, March 10, 1950. 


The Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, New York City, an- 
nounces the following winners in 
its third quarter contest for 1949: 
$100 to Judith Davidson, for “A 
Matter of Opportunity” in Sev- 
enteen for July; $50 to Joseph 
Deitch, for “The Color Line” in 
The American Mercury for July; 
$25 to Carlos Bulosan, for “As 
Long as the Grass Shall Grow” in 
Common Ground, Summer issue; 
$25 to Norman Katkov, for “Star 
in the Window” in The Saturday 
Evening Post for July 23; $25 to 
Laurene Chinn, for 
“Spelling Bee” in Colliers for 
August 13; $25 to Ruth Adams 
Knight for “Girl Without a Coun- 
Girl for 


Chambers 


try’ in The American 


August. 


The Poetry Society of Texas, 
Dallas, Texas, announces that the 
winner of the Goethe Award of 
$100, given by the Society and the 
Methodist 


for the 


Southern University 
Goethe Committee best 
poem on Goethe, was William D. 
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Barney, Fort Worth, Texas. His 


poem was entitled, “The Gar- 
ment”. 

The Poetry Society of Texas 
also announces that the W. G. 
Vollmer Award of $100 for the 
best poem on railroading went to 
Richard Frederick Armknecht, 
Ogden, Utah, for his “Ballad of 


the Texas and Pacific’. 


The Dierkes Press, Chicago, IIl., 
announce the their 
1949 Book Publication Contest as 
Sjanna Solum, Rye, N. Y. Her 


book of poems is entitled, “Lode- 


winner of 


stone”. 


National WCTU’ announces the 
Ada Mohn-Landis Prize Contest 
for 1950, as $50 first 


prize, $25 second prize for Senior 


follows: 
Declamations to be used by 
adults and youths. These should 
run from 750 to 1000 words, and 
may be on any of the following 
themes: Alcohol Public 
Health; Alcohol’s Effect on a 
Community; The Church and the 


and 


Liquor Traffic. $25 first prize, 
$15 second prize for Junior Dec- 
lamations to be used by boys 
and girls under high-school age 
(approximately 10 to 13 years). 
These should run from 400 to 600 
words, and may be on the theme. 
“My Parents Do Not Drink”. or 


“No Alcohol for Me’. A brief in- 
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teresting title will be considered 
by the judges in making their 
decisions. Manuscripts must be 
submitted in triplicate (two may 
be carbons) ; and must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope bear- 
ing on the outside the title of the 
declamation, and the class en- 
tered, and inside a sheet of paper 
with the same title and name and 
address of the writer. Manuscripts 
should be marked with the name 
of the class for which they are 
intended, and mailed, with post- 
age fully prepaid, to Landis Con- 
test, National WCTU, Evanston, 
Ill. Contest closes at 5 P.M., 
March 31, 1950. 


The Reader’s Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. $100 (two weeks 
before publication) for anecdotes 
for their “Life in These United 
States” department. Contributions 
should not be longer than 300 
words (shorter preferred). Ad- 
dress “Life in U. S.” Editor, The 
Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, 


me f 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers to provide assistance 
to writers, announces the award 
of its nineteenth fellowship to 
Rachel L. Carson of Silver Spring 
Maryland. Her first book, “Under 
the Sea Wind”, was published in 
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1941, and articles by her have 
appeared in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, Collier’s, Field and Stream, 
and other magazines. With the 
aid of a Saxton fellowship Miss 
Carson plans to complete a 
popular book in the field of 
oceanography. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, Mass., awarded their 1948 
Literary Fellowship to Fred E. 
Ross, of Badin, North Carolina, 
for his untitled novel dealing 
with a cock-fighting, mule-trading 
farmer. 


Twayne Publishers, Inc., New 


York, announce that the winner 
of the Twayne First Book Contest 
for 1949 was Marshall Schacht, 
now teaching English at City Col- 
lege, New York. The award went 
to Mr. Schacht for a first volume 
of verse entitled “Fingerboard”’. 


Contests Still Running 


(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues) 


The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the best 
book ‘“‘on the connection, religion, 
and mutual bearing on any prac- 
tical science, or the history of our 
race, or the facts in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, with and 
upon the Christian Religion”. 
Manuscripts, and requests for 
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further details should be sent to 
The President of Lake Forest 
College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
Closes September 30, 1950. (Full 
particulars in December, 1949.) 


The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
Contest in which $30,000 in prizes 
is to be given for the best book, 
motion picture and play: $15,000 
for the winning book; $10,000 for 
the best motion picture; and 
$5000 for the best playscript. All 
book manuscripts must be entered 
through a publisher or literary 
agent, and playscripts through a 
producer or dramatic agent. Ad- 
dress inquiries to The Christo- 
phers Award Contest, 121 East 
39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Closes November 1, 1950. (Full 
particulars in January, 1950.) 


Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois. Seventh Annual Herbert 
Memorial Psalm Tune Competi- 
tion, in which $100 is awarded 
for the best setting in four-voice 
harmony for congregational sing- 
ing of a prescribed metrical ver- 
sion of the Twenty-Third Psalm. 
For the words to be used, and 
conditions of entry, write Thomas 
H. Hamilton, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth. II]. Closes February 
28, 1950. (Full particulars in 
October, 1949.) 
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Modern Romances, New York. 
$10,000 Story Contest, in which 
ten prizes of $1000 each will be 
awarded for the best first-person 
stories. Address manuscripts to 
Story Contest, Modern Romances, 
261 Fifth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y. Closes February 15, 1950. 
(Full October, 
1949.) 


particulars in 


Animals, Boston, 


“Story - Telling” 


Dumb 
Annual 


Our 
Mass. 


Photographic Contest in which 23 


cash prizes amounting to $95, and 


ten one-year subscriptions to the 
magazine are offered for clear, 
outstanding photographs of wild 
or domestic animals or _ birds. 
Anyone may compete, either pro- 
fessional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those 
who have taken photographs. 
Subjects must be live animals in 
their natural environment. Entries 
must be addressed to Contest Edi- 
Our 190 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Closes June 15, 1950 


ticulars in January, 1950.) 


tor, Dumb Animals, 


Full par- 


Poetry Awards, Pasadena, Calif. 
$1000 in cash to the author of the 
best long poem of unpublished 
verse in English. $1250 in cash to 
the book of 


miscellaneous verse published be- 
1949, and July 1, 


author of the best 


tween July 1, 


Writers Monthly 


1950. Further details on both 
awards may be had by sending 
stamped, addressed envelope to 
The Editor, Poetry Awards, 1420 
East Mountain St., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. Closes July 1, 1950. (Full 
particulars in December, 1949.) 


The Poetry Society of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. Tenth Annual Na- 
tion-wide Contest for unpublished 
poems on the American scene, in 
which prizes of $25, $10 and 
$5 will be awarded respectively. 
Poems should be sent to Helen 
Steckel Chairman, The 
American Contest, 4640 
Beach Court, Denver 11, Colo. 
Closes April 1, 1950. (Full par- 


ticulars in November, 1949.) 


Foster, 
Scene 


The Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, New York City. $100 for 
the best article submitted by an 
undergraduate on any subject 
concerned with records—a sphere 
which includes anything from 
Buxtehude to Bebop. Contribu- 
tions should be accompanied by 
data’ certifying the collegiate sta- 
tus of the writer and addressed to 
“Collegiate Re- 
cordings Editor, Saturday Review 
of Literature, 25 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. Closes August 
1, 1950. (Full particulars in Jan- 


Competition”, 


uary, 1950.) 





Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some of 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Markets for Short-Shorts 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo. Ed., 
Kenneth S. White. Adventure 
stories with a masculine appeal. 
2c a word up, on acceptance. 


American Hebrew, 48 W. 48th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. Weekly. 


Ed., Florence Lindemann. Shorts 


portraying Jewish life and char- 
acter in contact with American 


environments. 2c a word up, 


following publication. 


American Legion Magazine, | 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Mo. Ed., Alexander Gardiner. 
Short-shorts from 1000 to 1500 
words having masculine appeal. 
Good rates on acceptance. 


The American Magazine, 250 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo. Fiction Ed., William B. Hart. 

1000 to 1500 
of 750 words; 


Short-shorts from 


words: storiettes 


vignettes under 500 words. Good 
rates on acceptance. 


Black Mask, 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Every other 
Ed., Harry Widmer. Good 


rates on acceptance. 


mo. 


Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Weekly. Fiction 
Ed., Kenneth Littauer. Good rates 
on acceptance. 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 959— 
8th Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 
Mo. Ed., Arthur Gordon. Out- 
standing stories. Good rates on 
acceptance. 


Crack Detective Stories, 241 
Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Ed., Robert W. 
Shorts 


crime detecticn. 


Lowndes. dealing with 
lc a word up, 


on acceptance 


Dime Detective Magazine, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Ed., Harry Widmer. Mystery and 
Good 


crime adventure shorts. 


rates on acceptance. 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th 
St.. New York 16. N. Y. Every 
Ed., Leo Margulies. 


lc a word up, on 


other mo 
Western shorts. 


acceptance. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash 
Ave.. Chicago 5, Ill. Mo. Ed., 
Eileen O’Haver. Distinctive short- 
shorts from 1000 to 1500 werds, 
vignettes from 500 to 750 words. 
$75 for shorts, $25 for vignettes, 


on acceptance. 


The Far East, Milton 86, Mass. 
Mo. Ed.. Rev. Patrick O’Connor. 
Short-shorts 150 to 1000 
words, in harmony with Catholic 
About 2c a 


from 


principles. word on 


ace eptane Cc 


G-Me rn 
at.. New 


other 


Detective, 10 E. 
York 16. N. Y. Every 

Ed., Leo Margulies. 
Detective shorts featuring G-Men. 


40th 
mo 
lc a word up, on acceptance 

Grit, Williamsport 3, 


Weekly. Ed., 


$4 up, on acceptance 


Penna. 


Howard R. Davis. 


Household Mavazine, 912 Kan- 
Topeka, Kansas. Ed., 


Antrim Crawford. 2c a 


sas Ave.., 


Nelson 


Writer's Monthly 
word up, on acceptance. 


The Improvement Era, 50 N. 
Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Mo. Ed., Doyle L. Green. Short- 
shorts from 600 to 1000 words, of 
high moral character. lc a word 


on publication. 


Inside Detective, 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. 
Ed., Carlos Lane. True stories of 
crime investigation. 3c a word on 


acceptance. 


Judy’s, 3323 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago 16, Ill. Mo. Ed., Capt. 
Will Judy. 


ceeding 825 words. Yc 


Short-shorts not ex- 
a word 
on acceptance. 


Ladies Home Journal, Inde- 


pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Mo. Co-Eds., Bruce Gould 


Blackmer 


short-shorts of 


Gould. 
1500 
words. Good rates on acceptance. 


and Beatrice 


Significant 


Liberty, 37 West 57th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Fistion Ed., 
David Good 


ac¢ eptance. 


Brown. rates on 


Mammoth Western, 18) N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Mo. 
Ed., Ravmond A. Palmer. Short- 
shorts dealing with the old West. 
1’4c a word up, on acceptance. 





Markets for Short-Shorts 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. 
Ed.. Hazel Berge. 


love stories. 4c a word up, on 


First-person 


acceptance. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York 18 N. Y. Weekly. 
Ed., Harold Ross. Humorous and 
satirical. Good rates on accept- 


ance. 


Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo. Ed., Dr. Ste- 
phen S. Wise. Stories with a Jew- 
ish background. lc a word on 


publication. 


Personal Romances, 295 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo. Ed., May C. Keller. Dra- 
matic short-shorts of the confes- 
sion 


type. 2c a word up, on 


acceptance. 


The Phantom Detective, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Ed., Leo Margu- 
lies. Crime stories of 1000 words. 
lc a word up, on acceptance. 


Popular Detective, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
Ed., Leo Margulies. 
lc a word up, 


other mo. 
Detective stories. 
on acceptance. 


Popular Love, 10 E. 40th St., 
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New York 15, N. Y. Every other 
mo. Ed., Leo Margulies. Shorts 
dealing with young romance. Ic 
a word on acceptance. 


Popular Sports, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Every other 
mo. Ed., Leo Margulies. Sports 
stories. lc a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
Ed., Leo Margulies. 


Western stories. 


other mo. 
lc a word on 
acceptance. 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 S. 
Grand St., St. Louis, Mo. Mng. 
Ed., Rev. Herbert O’H. Walker, 
S.J. Short-shorts up to 600 words 
which relate true incidents. Ic a 
word on acceptance. 


Range-Riders Western, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo. Ed., Leo Mar- 
gulies. Stories of the range. Ic a 
word on acceptance. 


Redbook, 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Mo. Ed., Ed- 
win Balmer. Short-shorts of 1200 
words. Good rates on acceptance. 


Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 


other mo. Ed., Leo Margulies. 
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Pioneer shorts of the old West. Ic 
a word on acceptance. 


Rodeo Romances, 10 E. 40th 
St. New York 16, N. Y. Every 
Ed., Leo Margulies. 
Western romance shorts, having 


other mo. 


to do with rodeos. lc a word up, 


on acceptance. 


The Savior’s Call, Salvatorian 
Seminary, St. Nazians, Wis. Mo. 
Ed., Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 
to 600 700 


words in harmony with Catholic 


Short-shorts up and 
belief and principles. Good rates 


on acceptance. 

The Sentinel of the Blessed 
Sacrament, 194 East 76th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. Mo. Ed., 
Rev. George Legere, S.S.S. Short- 
shorts of 1000 words, which pro- 
mote devotion to the Blessed Sac- 
its form. Varying 


rament in all 


rates on acceptance. 


Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Mo. 
Fd. D. MclIlwraith. Action stories 
of adventure and mystery. Good 


rates on acceptance. 


The Sign, 


Union City, N. J. 
Mo. Ed., Ralph Gorman, C.P. 


Catholic. 
words. 


900 


1%c a word up, on ac- 


Short - shorts of 


ceptance. 


Wniter’s Monthly 


Sir, 105 E. 35th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mo. Sophisticated sto- 
ries with a touch of satire. 2c a 
word on acceptance. 


The Stigmatine, 554 Lexington 
St., Waltham 54, Mass. Mo. Ed., 
Rev. James Mullen, C.P.S. Short- 
shorts of 500 words, not neces- 
sarily religious in theme, but in 
accordance with Catholic princi- 
ples. Yac a word on acceptance. 


10 Detective Aces, 23 W. 47th 
St. New York 19, N. Y. Every 
other mo. Ed., Maurice P. Phil- 
lips. Detective and mystery stories. 
lc a word up, on acceptance. 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Mo. Ed., Leo 
Margulies. Action stories of the 
West. lc a word on acceptance. 

This Week, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Weekly. 
Ed., William I. Nichols. Good 
short - shorts, dealing with  ro- 
and 


mance, adventure 


Good rates on acceptance. 


mystery. 


Thrilling Detective, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. Ed,, 
Leo Margulies. Detective shorts. 


lc a word up, on acceptance. 


Thrilling Love Magazine, 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. 





Art Magazines 


Ed., Leo Margulies. Love stories. 
lc a word on acceptance. 


Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo. Ed., 
Leo Margulies. Quick - moving 
Western stories. lc a word and 
up, on acceptance. 


True Police Cases, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo. Ed., 
Sam Schneider. Mystery detective 
shorts that are 
have punch line endings. Good 


informative or 
rates on acceptance. 


West, 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Mo. Ed., Leo Margu- 
lies. Shorts dealing with the West 
of the latter 19th century. 
word up, on acceptance. 


lc a 


Western Family, 1300 N. Wil- 
ton Place, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Twice a mo. Ed., Audree Lyons. 
All types of stories. 2c a word up, 
on publication. 


Yankee, Dublin, N. H. Mo. 
Humorous short-shorts. Ic to 2c 
a word on publication. 


Art Magazines 


American Artist, 345 Hudson 
St., New York 14, N. Y. Mo., 
50c; $4. Ed., Ernest W. Watson. 
How-to-do articles covering all 
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phases of art. Payment on publi- 
cation. 


The Art Digest, 116 E. 59th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. 20 times 
a year, 35c; $4. Ed., Peyton Bos- 
well, Jr. Buy only an occasional 
article, for which 4c a word is 
paid, on publication. No verse, 
humor or cartoons. 


Art in America, Cannondale, 
Conn. Quar., $1.50; $6. Ed., John 
Lipman. Articles on important 
work of American art in public 
and private collections in the 


United States with photographs. 


Art News, 136 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Mo., 75c; $7. Ed., 
Alfred M. Frankfurter. Articles 
not longer than 1300 words deal- 
ing with the fine arts and related 
fields. 2c a word on publication. 


Dance Magazine, 503 W. 33rd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. Mo., 35c; 
$3.75. Ed., Helen Dzhermolinska. 
Staff written, and uses no unso- 
licited manuscripts. 


Design: A magazine for art-ed- 
ucators, artists and hobbyists, 337 
S. High St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Mo., except July, August and 
September, 45c; $4. Ed., Gerry 
A. Turner. Illustrated articles on 
art projects, teaching problems, 
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“How-to-do-it” techniques on art, 
ceramics, sculpture, photography, 
crafts, etc. No payment. 
Magazine of Art, 22 East 60th 
St., New York 22, N. Y. Eight 
issues a vear, 75c: $6. Ed., Rob- 
ert Goldwater. Illustrated articles 
from 1200 to 3000 words dealing 
with the various fields of art. $25 


to $60 on acceptance. 


Pictures on Exhibit, 251 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. Ten 
issues a year; $3. Ed., Charles Z. 
Offin. 
exhibitions in New York and else- 


Devoted to reviews of art 


where, together with news of the 
art world, reviews of books relat- 
art, and other 


ing to germane 


material. Mainly staff-written 
Astrological, Metaphysical and 
Psychological Publications 


American Astrology Magazine, 
1472 Broadway, New York 18, 
N. Y. Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Paul 
G. Clancy. 3000 


verse, and news items, all 


Articles up to 
words: 
with astrology in 


dealing some 


way. Ic a word on publication. 

Astrology Guide. 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Every 
other mo., 25c: $1.50. Ed.. Dal 
Lee. Articles of 1200 to 1500 


words dealing with the occult. 1c 


Writer's Monthly 
a word up, on acceptance. 


Biosophical Review, 410 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, III. 
Quar., 35c. Ed., Dr. Frederick 
Kettner. Articles from 1000 to 
2000 words, dealing with edu- 
cation, philosophy, religion, art, 
from an ethical-social viewpoint. 
lc a word on acceptance. 


“D. M.” (Daily Meditation), 
Box 2710, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
Mo.. 25c; $3. Ed., Wm. P. Taylor. 
A publication of the Mayans. 
Metaphysical teachings, success 
and inspirational articles, Mayan 
archaeology and discoveries, non- 
sectarian religious articles teach- 


ing the power of prayer or with a 
metaphysical slant. Articles should 


run from 800 to 1700 words. No 
fiction or poetry used. Report 
within 60 days. Yc to le a word 
on acceptance. 


Everyday Astrology, 10 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 25c; 
$3. Ed., Mrs. E. R. McKeon. 
Short astrological au- 
thoritative and up-to-the-minute. 
Prefer such material as will help 
readers to a better understanding 
of themselves. 1c to 2c a word 
on acceptance. 


articles, 


Horoscope, 149 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 25c; 





Trade Publications 


$2.50. Ed., Grant Lewi. Articles 
from 2500 to 3000 words, dealing 
with astrology; special features 
that would interest the layman 
and student of astrology. 2c a 
word on acceptance. 


The Nautilus, Holyoke, Mass. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Towne. Brief articles from 
800 to 1200 words, on New 
Thought, applied psychology, etc. 
Short poems. 2c to Ic a word on 
acceptance; 25c a line for poetry. 


Popular Psychology Guide, 114 
E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 25c; $1. Ed., 
Jules Saltman. Mostly staff-writ- 
ten, but use some inspirational 
material, from 1000 to 1700 
words, written from a common- 
sense viewpoint, on such subjects 
as maladjustment (all phases), 
marriage, child training. vocation, 
personality development, etc. Ic 
a word and up, on acceptance. 


Practical Knowledge, 1139 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Mo., 
10c. Ed., V. Peter Ferrara. Articles 
of about 1000 words, dealing with 
self-help, practical applied psy- 
chology, unusual vocations, or 
anything of help to men interested 
in self-improvement. 2c a word on 
acceptance; $2 to $4 for photo- 
graphs. 
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Your Personal Astrology Maga- 
zine, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 
16, N. Y. Quar., 25c. Ed., Hugh 
Howard. Articles of 1200 to 1500 
words dealing with all phases of 
astrology. Ic a word on accept- 


ance, 


Your Mind—Psychology Digest, 
103 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Every other mo., 35c. Mng. Ed., 
Lesley Kuhn. Articles and stories 
from 1000 to 2000 words, having 
a psychological slant. Fillers. 1c 
to 2c a word, on acceptance. 


Trade Publications 


Antiatrcraft Journal, 631 Penn. 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Every two mos., 75c; $3. Ed., Col. 
W. I. Brady. Illustrated articles 
up to 6000 words, relating to 
Antiaircraft artillery, guided mis- 
siles and electronics, from authori- 
tative sources. 1¥%c a word on 


acceptance. 


Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
108 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Mo.; $2.50. Ed., Charles 
Longenecker. Illustrated technical 
articles for operating officials in 
the steel industry, from 2500 to 
3000 words in length. Varying 
rates on publication. 


Commercial America, 34th and 


— 
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Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., Dr. Joseph A. 
McNulty. Published in English 
and Spanish. Carries articles on 
world trade, products for export, 
scientific progress, and trade lit- 
readers 


erature of interest to 


particularly in Latin 


Query. 


The Driller, 2024 Eleventh 
Ave., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mo.: $1. Ed., R. H. Meier. Illus- 
1800 to 2000 


water - well 


abroad, 
America. 


trated articles from 
words dealing with 
drilling improved methods of 
operation, new developments in 
machinery and tools, drilling op- 
9 


oC 


nature. 
$2 for 


erations of unusual 


a word on acceptance; 


photos. 


Fibre and Fabric, 465 Main St., 
Cambridge, Mass. Every other 
week, 5c; $2. Ed., J. N. Paradis. 
Articles from 200 to 500 words, 
applying to practical experiences 
on wool, cotton, jute, new fibres, 
processes, etc. $2 and 


new up, 


per column, on publication. 


129 E. 3lst 
N. Y. Every 

Ed., N. I. 
the 


Furniture World. 
St., New York 16. 
other week, 25c; $3 
Bienenstock. News 


covering 


items on 


trade new factories, 
stores, personnel changes, failures, 
etc, Photographs. 4c a word on 


acceptance 2. 


Writer's Monthly 


Gas Age, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Every other week, 
25c; $4. Ed., H. O. Andrew. Ar- 
ticles and news pertaining to gas 
companies; also interviews with 
heads of public utilities. Ic a 
word on publication. 


Hat Life, 1123 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. Mo., 50c; $3. Ed., 
Ernest Hubbard. Illustrated ar- 
ticles dealing with the merchan- 
dising of men’s hats — unusual 
promotions or successful experi- 
ments used by retailers. 1c a word 
on acceptance; $2 for photos 
(plus cost of photos, if justified). 


Locksmith Ledger, 49 Monti- 
cello Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Mo. 
Ed., M. Leonard Singer. A tech- 
nical news magazine of the lock 
and key industry, going to lock- 
smiths, keymakers, and general 


repairmen. Use feature articles of 
500 words about locksmiths, and 
will furnish an outline of the in- 
formation that is expected to be 
incorporated in the articles. Suc- 


cess stories, shop improvement 
methods, unusual advertising 
stunts, etc., are sought. At least 
one good snapshot of the lock- 
smith or his shop must be submit- 
ted with the article. Also want 
short (300 - word) 
“How to Sell’. 


tricks that win customers desired. 


articles on 
Unique selling 





Trade Publications 


The usual, run-of-the-mill, pep 
talk article not acceptable. Ic to 
2c a word on acceptance. 


The Meyer Druggist, 217 S. 
Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Monthly. Ed., Lorenz F. Petersen. 
Illustrated articles of 1000 to 1500 
words, directed toward retail 
druggists, dealing with merchan- 
dising of drug and sundry goods, 
improving store arrangements, 
and windows; biographies on men 
and women important in the field 
of pharmacy; new drugs on the 
market and their latest uses. Ic 
a word on acceptance. 


Printing, 41 Park Row, New 
York 7, N. Y. Mo., 30c; $3. Ed., 
Ernest F. Trotter. Illustrated ar- 
ticles up to 1200 words, touching 
on the management end of the 
commercial printing and offset- 
lithographic industry — sales pro- 
duction, business management, 
costs, labor relations, production 
management, etc. 40c per inch on 
publication; $1 up for photos. 


Professional Engineer, 8 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, IIl. 
Quar., 25c; $1. Ed., M. E. Mc- 
Iver. Illustrated articles from 
1000 to 2000 words, written in 
popular vein, dealing with the 
human-interest side of engineer- 
ing; biographical sketches of 
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prominent engineers; unusual en- 
gineering projects, etc. I¥c a 
word on publication; $2 to $3 for 
photos. 


Rough Notes, 1142 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Mo., 20c; 
$2.50. Ed., Irving Williams; Mng. 
Ed., James R. Gregory. Business- 
building ideas for local insurance 
agents; short descriptions of ac- 
tual plans that have produced de- 
sired results, and of improved 
methods of caring for business; 
office and selling helps that are 
adaptable to the fire and casualty 
insurance agency business. Up to 
$15 for photos of damage caused 
by tornadoes, wrecked automo- 
biles, unusual fire losses —— in 
general, property losses which 
may be covered by some form of 
insurance. 30c an inch following 
publication. 


Self Service Grocer, 114 E. 
32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Mo., 50c; $5. Ed., Gordon Cook. 
Illustrated articles of 1500 words, 
dealing with merchandising in 
large-volume self-service or semi- 
self-service markets; also stories 
of successful operating practices 
in such stores. lc a word on pub- 
lication; $1 for photos. 


Rice News, Box 893, Lake 
Charles, La. Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., 
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W. H. Younger. Articles of 500 
to 1500 words on rice growing 
and rice milling in this and other 
Photos of 


lc a word up on acceptance. 


countries. rice scenes. 


608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. Weekly, 15c; 
$3. Ed., R. C. Reno. Illustrated 


articles relating to the operation 


Telephone, 


of telephone equipment and tech- 
nical the 
phases of telephone work. 2c to 


discussions of various 
lc a word on publication; 50c to 
$1.50 for photos. 


West Coast Druggist, 1606 N. 
Highland Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Calif. Mo. Ed., Bert Butterworth. 
Pictures and descriptions of drug 
store modernization programs, 
such as new types of floor display 
stands, new types of visual pre- 
new types of 


scription Cases, 


counter arrangements for visual 
display of stock, etc. Query editor 
on any special photos or working 
word 


drawings of fixtures. 2c a 


on acceptance for text 


Western Home Furnisher, 2500 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. Mo., 25c; $2. Ed., Barbara 
Lee. Devoted to the 
nishings trade of the twelve West- 


home fur- 


ern states. Although the major 
portion of the editorial content is 


written by staff members, manu- 


Writer's Monthly 


scripts of approximately 1000 to 
1500 words covering any of the 
home furnishing fields will be 
considered. 1c a word on publi- 
cation. All manuscripts must be 
accompanied with return postage. 


Miscellaneous 


Travel, 115 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Mo. Reports: 
“Travel, one of the oldest picture 
magazines devoted exclusively to 
travel articles, is in the market 
for manuscripts. Contributors may 
consider any place in the world 
suitable subject matter, if properly 
handled. We are particularly in- 
terested in seeing fresh material 
on places of interest in the United 
States. Treatment should be sol- 
idly based on research or actual 
experience, but should play up the 
romance of far places. Length of 
1000 to 


length 


articles run from 
5000 words: 


2500. In case of doubt as to avail- 


may 
preferred 


ability of subject, query with out- 


line. Pay le to 2c a word on 


acceptance; pictures $5 each. At 
stock of 


present our articles is 
low and we are eager to see the 
work of both old contributors and 


$3 
new to us . 


Hearth Songs Journal, Nortolk, 
N. Y. Quar., 35c; $1.25. Ed., 
Ruth Deitz Tooley. All types of 





Miscellaneous 


good poetry. Also short fiction- 
articles. Give cash 
prizes; book awards. 


occasional 


Folio: A Quarterly of Verse, 
4834 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
40, Ill. Quar., 25c; $1. Ed., Mar- 
garet Dierkes. Consider all types 
of verse, but prefer comparatively 
short poems. Do not pay for ma- 
terial, but offer a prize of $50 to 
the author of the best poem ap- 
pearing in the 1950 issues of the 
magazine. 


Driftwind, Winchendon, Mass. 
Quar., 50c; $2. Eds., Arthur H. 
and Rachael T. Murphy. Good 
verse of any type, not too lengthy. 
No payment. 


Audubon Magazine, 1000 Fifth 
Ave. New York 28, N. Y. Every 
other mo. John T. Terres. Mng. 
Ed., writes: “Audubon Magazine, 
official publication of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, for the 
first time in its 50-year history, is 
paying for articles and photos. We 
average about seven full-length 
articles of 1500 to 2500 words in 
each for which payment 
ranges from $15 to $75. We are 
paying $3 each for the one-time 
use of photos within the maga- 
zine; $10 for the cover picture. 
Photos with articles are desirable, 
but not necessary. No fiction or 


issue, 
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poetry used. Prefer writers to 
query first on article subjects. 
“Articles must be about birds, 
mammals, plants, insects, wildlife 
conservation and its relation to 
forests, soil and other natural re- 
sources. Articles about wild pets 
are desirable, but not about do- 
mestic animals (cats, dogs, live- 
stock, etc) ; wild animals and their 
relationships to each other and to 
their environment; life history re- 
ports on animals, either from field 
research or study; personalized 
bird or other animal biographies; 
wildlife of a particular region; 
articles on local wildlife conser- 
vation projects; picture story or 
illustrated-text story (animal 
tracks, marine life, birds, flowers, 
etc.) ; sketches of 
living naturalists are particularly 


biographical 
desirable; how-to-do articles on 
wildlife photography, establishing 
sanctuaries, community forests, 
school nature projects, etc.; per- 
sonal experience articles in bird- 
attracting (supplying food, water, 
planting cover, birdhouses). Pay- 
ment on acceptance”. 


Americas, Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. Mo., 25c; $3. 
Ed. Kathleen Walker. Articles 
from 2000 to 2500 words, prefer- 
ably “human interest” material. 
Usually use material only from 
people who know Latin America 
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at first hand. Pay $100 an article, 
on acceptance; $5 each for black- 


and-white photos. 


Mojave desert life, Box 336, 
Randsburg, Calif. Quar.; $1 for 
12 issues. Ed., Harvey Foreman. 
under 2000 
desert 


Stories and articles 


words, with Mojave or 


background. Poetry under 30 
lines; humorous skits, and jokes. 
No photos. Ic to 2c a word for 
stories and articles; 10c a line for 
poems. 25c each for jokes, on ac- 
ceptance. Stamped self-addressed 
accompany . all 


envelope must 


material submitted. 


Trailer Dealer, 111 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Mo., 25c; 
$3. Ed., A. C. Cartwright. Ma- 
terial dealing with trailercoaches 
and the trailercoach industry - 
primarily of a trade nature. Mer- 
chandising matter applicable to 
(retailers). 


trailercoach dealers 


Photos when showing unusual 
uses to which trailers are placed. 
Verse, cartoons, humor when 
dealing with trailer industry in 
some form or other. 2c a word 


and up. on publication. 


Adventure Trails for Boys and 
Girls, Pine Spring Ranch, Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo. Helena Chase 
Johnson, Ed., reports: “As we are 
changing the format of our little 


Writer’s Monthly 


magazine, and issuing it only ir- 
regularly, we are no longer in the 
market for unsolicited material”. 


National Geographic Magazine, 
1156-16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Mo., 50c; $5. Ed., Gil- 
bert Grosvenor. Illustrated articles 
of not more than 7500 words 
(2000 to 3000 words preferred) 
which describe personal experi- 
ences in places of geographic in- 
terest. Articles should depict a 
country through the customs, the 
work and play of its people, and 
should 
and sympathetic understanding. 
Besides geographic material, ar- 


contain human - interest 


ticles on natural history and pop- 
ularized _ scientific are 
used. Substantial for 
articles or photo illustrations, on 
acceptance. Query. 


subjects 
payment 


Jewish Forum, 305 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. Mo., 35c; $4. 
Ed., Isaac Rosengarten. Articles 
of Jewish interest, of 1000 to 2000 
words; also fiction of gripping 
Jewish interest, but no intermar- 
riage stories. Historical articles 
dealing with Jews in America are 
of particular interest. Some poe- 
try. Yec a word on publication. 


Jewish Frontier, 45 E. 17th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. Mo., 35c; $4. 
Mng. Eo., Marie Syrkin. Authori- 





Miscellaneous 


tative articles up to 3000 words 
on contemporary political and 
economic matters. Occasional 
short-stories with a Jewish back- 
ground. 2c a word, on publica- 
tion. 


Modern Mexico, Bucarelli 20, 
Mexico City, D. F. (editorial 
office) ; 381 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16 (publishing office). 
Every other mo., 40c; $2. Ed., N. 
C. Belth. Illustrated human-inter- 
est articles up to 2000 words, 
dealing with the cultural institu- 
tions, businesses, people and day 
by day life in Mexico; and to a 
more limited extent, fiction. Inter- 
ested in material of popular 
appeal. Up to $15 an article. 


New Mexico Magazine, Santa 
Fe., New Mexico. Mo., 25c; $2. 
Ed., George Fitzpatrick. I]lustrat- 
ed articles dealing with the scenic 
attractions or the life of New 
Mexico. Some verse, for which no 
payment is made. $10 to $15 an 
article, on publication. 


Redbook Magazine, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Wade H. 
Nichols; Fiction Ed., Lilian Kas- 
tendike; Articles Ed., William 
Allison. Short stories from 1500 
to 5000 words; short-shorts and 
complete novels. Magazine wishes 
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fiction articles and features of 
interest to the 20 to 30 age group. 
Fiction characters need not nec- 
essarily be of that age, but stories 
must be of interest to that age 
group and include characters with 
which young people can identify 
themselves. Desires controversial 
and timely articles as well as up- 
to-the-minute personality pieces 
and dramatic real life episodes 
showing human courage and in- 
genuity. Prompt decisions, good 
rates on acceptance. 


Science and Society, 30 E. 20th 
St., New York 3, N. Y. Quar.; $2. 
Articles from 4000 to 7000 words, 
dealing with economic and _his- 
torical aspects of current affairs, 
and science in relation to human, 
social 


Query. 


problems. No payment. 


Book Review, 230 W. 4lst St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Weekly; $2. 
Ed., Irita Van Doren. Book re- 
view supplement of the Sunday 
Herald Tribune; also issued sep- 
arately. Authoritative literary ar- 
ticles and book reviews, both of 
which are commissioned. 


The National Jewish Monthly, 
1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Mo., 15c; $1.50. Mng. Ed., 
Edward E. Grusd. Official organ 
of B’nai B'rith. Short stories up to 
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NEWS and 
NEWSWRITING 


By ROBERT W. NEAL 


A he!pful all-round introduction to the 
standards of news and the methods and 
practice of newspaper work. For all who 
wish an understanding of the news view- 
point, 

210 pages, $2.00 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Strong brown kraft envelopes, well gummed, 
that will carry your manuscript in gee con- 
dition—20 going-out envelopes (size 4/2 x 10% 


end 20 coming-back envelopes (size We x %, 
or 40 envelopes (either size). 


$1.00 postpaid 
WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfield 3, Mass. 


IMPROVING YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


By CLARENCE STRATTON 
333 pages, 6x9, $3.00 





Now, to help you develop this asset to 
the fullest—to aid you in talking and writ- 
ing more impressively, a well-known expert 
on correct English usage prepared this 
new quick-help vocabulary builder. In it he 
shows you how to master the words that 
should be part of your active vocabulary. 
He helps you make a skillful choice of 
words, and shows you how to use them 
correctly and appropriately. 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfield 3, Mass. 





Writer's Monthly 


1500 words; illustrated articles 
and from 1000 to 2000 


words, of American Jewish inter- 


essays 


est. lc to 2c a word on publica- 
tion. 


Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. Quar., 
$1.50. Ed., Henry Hurwitz. Ar- 
ticles of high literary merit, bear- 
ing on literary, historical, social, 
economic, cultural and_ political 
questions relating to American 
and foreign Jewry; also stories, 
essays, poems and one-act plays. 
Varying rates. 


McCord - Greene Syndicate, P. 
O. Box 3194, East Colfax Station, 
Denver 3, Colorado. Hallack Mc- 
Cord and Richard M. Greene, 
Editors, invite qualified corre- 
spondents desiring to work on a 
percentage basis, to write in for 
details. In general, correspondents 
will be required to handle assign- 
ments, do interviews in their ter- 
ritories, and write up their ma- 
terial. The syndicate will do what- 
ever training of correspondents is 
necessary, and will edit and mar- 
ket their material. Rate of pay- 
ment will depend on the ability 


of the individual correspondent. 
Potential 
submit complete educational and 
experience data with their first 
letter. 


correspondents should 





WRITER’S MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 


Art of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Art of Useful Writing, Walter B. Pitkin 
The Art of Writing Fiction, Mary Burchard Orvis 
Article Writing and Marketing, George L. Bird 
Best Science-Fiction Stories, Bleiler & Dikty 
Business of Cartooning, Chuck Thorndike 
Business Paper Writing, Pauline and Wilfred Redmond 
Complete Rhyming Dictionary, Clement Wood 
Correct Word and How to Use It, Josephine Turck Baker 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Fiction Writing Self-Taught, Arthur Hoffman 
First Principles of Verse, Robert Hillyer... . 
How Advertising Is Written—And Why, Aesop G lim... 
How to Sell What You Write, Myron M. Stearns 
Improving Your Vocabulary, Clarence Stratton 
Let's Write Short-Shorts, Foy Evans.............. 
Mystery Fiction—Theory and scatssees and Marie F. Rodell 
New American Encyclopedia 
Newsgathering and Newswriting, Robert M. Neal 
Plot Digest, Kobold Knight 
Preparing the Manuscript, Udia G. Olsen 
Protection and Marketing of Literary Property, Philip Wittenberg... - 
Radio Comedy: How to Write It, Art Henley 
The Said Book, Rodale and Mulock.. nc, cence 
Seven Principles of Poetry, Anne Hamilton. ccm 
Short-Short Stories, Robert Oberfirst... 
Style Rule... ee 

Technique of Screenplay, Ww riting, “Eugene ‘Vale... ishinlniaint 
The Technique of the Picture Story, Mich & Eberman 
Technique Sells the Short-Short, Robert Oberfirst_.......... 
Treasury of American Folklore.......... eins asec cen iee inn 
Ce Oe TE, DO aniston 
Webster’s Biographical Dictionary oncom , 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (Gtk echiticrn) annette 
ee fg eT Tio | Send eon Ce EN ER DU CSO SPIRE CEs 
Words Into Type, Skillin and Gay............... 

Writers: Learn to Earn, Mildred I. Reid... 

Writers: Make It Sell, Mildred I. Reid........... 

Writing and Selling Greeting Card Verses, June naar 

Writing and Selling Special Feature Articles, Patterson & Hyde. 

Writing Light OE EC REISS NS 
Writing Non-fiction, Walter 5. Campbell. irsbsietoeeecteaNssi ibis iadaestispaaaliedhasa avin 
You Can Write, F. Fraser Bond. = 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


































































































CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


We specialize in 4ertvice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way’you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘’technique.’’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects. 


We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Verse Criticism—$i.00 for each 
poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 
than 100 lines, 5¢ a line; poems over 


Stories Articles 
Novelettes Novels 
Constructive thoughts about your 
whole story organization, material, 


style; suggestions for revision; markot- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousand 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but « 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any menuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line, 


Play Criticisms—$10.00 for a one- 
ect drama, or for the first act of e 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act. 


They do not include postage for 


return, which you should always enclose. 


Manuscript Service Department 
The Home Correspondence School 


Springfield 3, Massachusetts 











Printed in the U.S.A. 








